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We give the following communicat‘on & 
place wiih pleasure, and hope soon to re- 
ceive another from ihe same source, which, 
if it carries out the intention of the writer 
as expressed in the first paragraph, will be 
equally acceptable and useful to us, as we 
doubt not the answers of Col. Randall, which 
we hope sovn to publish, will be to C. and 
other of our readers. 

The name of our correspondent is not es- 
sential to ensure a place in this work; yet 
it is always highly gratifying to us to know 
to whom we are indebted for favors of any 
kind. May we not, therefore, with pro- 
priety ask, that correspondents will favor 
us with real names, as well as initials? 

{t may be proper for us to say, that we 
shall be much obliged by receiving the in- 
formation sought for in the following com- 
munication, at the earliest convenience of 
the gentleman to whom it is addressed. 

For the New York Farmer. 








Dear Sir,—I took up, at the house of a 
friend, two or, three days since, the Septein- 
ber number of your valuable paper, to 
whieh I intend soon to become a subscriber. 
Among the arti:les of interes:, wy attention 
was particularly directed to one on Sheep, 
over the sigaature of H. S. Randall, of Cort- 
land. With Col. Randall I have the ples. 
sure of an acquaintance—a gentleman who 
has given up a profession for a farm, and 
who displays the most praiseworthy zeal to 
advance the interests of agriculture. The 
testimony of such men is valuable; and in 
the remarks which follow, it is not my de. 
sign to call in question what he has writ- 
ten, but to call furth more particular infor- 
mation on points on which I, in common 
with many others, have long entertained 
doubts. 

Col. Randall states that his “grown (Sax- 
on) ewes averaged 3 Ibs. of wool per head, 
this year.” Does he mean to be under- 
stood that this is any thing like the average 
weight of fleece of Saxon sheep in general, 
even in the best of flocks? If I have been 
correctly informed, his sheep have been se- 
lected with great care, only 15 or 20 ina 
place, from the choicest flocks. I woula 
ask if such can be considered any just cri- 
terion of the breed in general? Withou: 
this explanation, his remark might convey 
@roneous impressions. Does Col. R., or 
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\ny other man, believe that a Saxon flock 
au be kept up to this standard in the 
veight of their fleeces, without prodigicus 
vains, abd annuaily throwing out a consi 
lerable portion of the increase? If they can, 
ind without sacrificing their present fine- 
ness, all question between them and the 
Merino, or indeed any other breed of sheep, 
is settled. 

I w sh to ask Col. R. fora little more ex- 
plicit information in respect to the “ rela- 
tive ruggedness of the Saxon and Meri- 
noes.” ‘The Merino, he siys, will “ bear 
the most abuse.” Is net the Merino the 
toughest animal, and dows not the Saxon 
require pampering aud nursing to carry 
them through a severe winter in good or- 
der? How were his Saxons,‘ which stood 
up to their racks during the intensest cold, 
uncurled and remained fat,” last winter, 
fed and otherwise treated? If my curiosity 
is not impertinent, J should be glad of his 
answer to the foregoing inquiries. 

Yours, truly, C. 
Norwich, Sept. 30th. 








From the Key West Enquirer. 





FLORIDA ARROW ROOT. 

The day we trust is not far distant when 
prejudices in favor of the productions of; 
jforeign countries will case to operate to the 
detriment of the agriculturists and manu- 
fuc'urers of our own. We are suftisient- 
ly friendly to the policy and principle of 
free trade, to allow every man to exercise 
the most perfect freedom in the purchase 
of whatever he may require, whether the 
necessaries or luxuries of life, at what- 
ever price he may think proper, yet we 
cannot but-lament -the -blindness or per- 
verseness that lead -any one to overlook an 
article of home manufacture supplied at com- 
paratively a low price, foroue of foreign 
production in uo way superior and truly 
considered “a dear artirle.” The arrow 
root which is the growth of South Florida, 
may be considered one of the home produc- 
tions whieh are sacrificed to the ‘undue pre 
ference for those imported. Equally white, 
equally pure with that of Jamaica, hereto- 
fore deemed the. best, and by many thought 
tv be the most nutritious of the two, there 
can be no reason for its not superseding the 
necessity of supplying market with: any o 
the articles from abroad. / 

We have uo price current at hand giving 
the valve of the smported artiele in first 
hands, but we are well assured that it can- 
not be imported at less than from two- or 
three times the price of that manufactured 
in this vicinity, which is from 6 to.8 cts. per 


lb. With an increase of demand, ‘the aid: of! 


machinety would be required, and diminu- 
tion in price might be anticipated ; at pre. 
sent a similar mode of manafacture to: that 
followed abroad is pursued in Florida, though 
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it is probable that Florida manufacturers 
possess not all the facilities of their compe- 
titors. 

We are not sufficiently versed in botatry 
to pronounce upow the similarity of the 
Florida root to that of Jamaica or Bermuda, 
but there can be no doubt of their belonging 
to the saine family of plants. ‘The quantity 
manutactured is sufficient fur the present 
demand, and doubtless will’ increase, as the 
root is indigenous, und but two or three plan- 
ters being at present engaged in the manu- 
facture, and that too, in connection w-th 
their other agricultural pursuits. 

The low price at which the Florida arrow 
root is sold, allows of its being appiied to 
other purposes than those to winch, from its 
dearness, foreign arrow root wis usuall 
restricted, For instance, it is used here a 
most universally, in the place of starch, and 
no one can yisit Ke est without being 
positively satisfied of the fitness of the subs 
stitute. It is so extremely valuable in the 
composition of many nicities of the table (« 
fact which we have made known for, the 
particular edification of our fair readers,) 
and particularly in an imitation Best Mung. 
It is used by the planters in some places as 
a bread stulf, and was so used by the aboriz 
gines, but do not ask it for so general a uve 
as to have it supersede the use of. either 
wheat or rye. 

We shall rest satisied if our notice se+ 
cures for the manufacturers as great a de. 
mand as the goodness of their arrow root 
deserves. 





From the Farmers’ Register, 
ACCOUNT OF A SHEEP ON TWO LEGS. 


Crawrorp Coonry, Pa. July 18, 1836. 

As any thing of intereet connected with 
domestic animals would be gratifying to 
you to know, allow me to give you an ac- 
count, in few words, of a lamb which walk- 
ed on two legs. , 

Being on a visit to a friend of mine some 
short time since, my attention was directed 
to a lamb, which from having been brought 
forth unexpectedly to the owner,-in a very 
inclement season early in the spring, lo 
both of its hind legs very near the body.— 
The poor animal was suffered to live—and 
when I saw it, it could travel (apon its two 
fore legs) as nimbly a6 any of the flock, and 
that without raising the hind quarters, so 
that the centre of gravity should fall upoh 
the fore legs. I consider the circumstance 
of anature most extraord nary, and well 
worthy to be recorded. The animal must be 
endued with extraordinary muscular pow- 
er: its hind parts while it is walking, stand- 
ing, or eating, maintain very nearly their 
natural pc. sition—a little higher if any thing. 
It sometimes gets on its knees and eater, 
without however, touching any other init hig 
its body to the ground. While f was observ- 
ing it, it Jeaped over a stick without 
difficulty, and lit on its feet. The. 
in good condition, and likely to live ag] 


flock. ; 
af.Sey OF RP “Jos. C. G. Kenwivy. 
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Prova the Farmers’ Register. 

TAB. “WATERLOO CHSARKAN EVERGREES 
CABBAGE” —ALIAS COW CABBAGK UF JER- 
BEY. 

The Farmer and Gardener of Septeimbe: 
18, introduces an accoun: of this cabbaze 
(taken from the last No. of the Horticuttur 
al Register of Boston,) in the following man. 

“ We have a few hundred of these plant= 
growing at our little establishment ; but a> 
the senson has been inauspicious, and tuey 
have not had a fair chance for luxurimm 
growth, we cannot say whit may be the re- 
eult of our experiment. We obtained the 
seed of Robert Sinclair, jr. at $5 a pound; 
those in Eugland are, or were, beld at § 
for 20 seed, ‘The wext season we shai 
take time by the foreluek, and give the ar 
ticle w more fair and piriect trial, Lt it 
should prove by proper test to realize a 
moiety of What las been said of it, it will 
certainly produce # new era in agricultural 
pursuits ; but as the venders uf ihe seed of 
new things are not always the most serupu- 
lous in pronouncing ther eulogies on their 
Virtues, tute and actual cultivauion are ne- 
cessury in order that their capacities may 
be properly demonstrate tl. 

In the more southern portions of our 
country, if this cabbage should prove as 
valuable as sume of iis encumiasts have 
stated it to be, it will, indeed, be a blessing. 
But of its properties after we have had 
time to form a correct practical opinion, we 
shall speak more fully.” 

Though the exaggerations of the English 
account given iu the Horticuliaral Register, 
are partly neutralized by the remarks of its 
conductor, still there is some danger that 
there uimy spring up and spread over our 
land » cow cabbage mania, such as at differ- 
ent times has been excited by millet, Cob- 
bet @ Russian turnips, and Gama Grass. 
For this reason, as weil as for the amuse. 
ment of our readers, we repubtish (from 
the August No. of Loudon’s Gardener's Ma- 
gazine,) this most imupudent pull, and 
shameless yet very successful deception. 
The nostrums recommended by agricultur- 
al quacks and patent venders, like those o: 
the med cal quacks, are generally the more 
successful in proportion to the enormity of 
the pretension and fulaehood. 

* Anindividual in England having shown 
a specimen of this variety of what is proper- 
ly a borecole, to Mr. Coke of Ho. kham, that 


gentleman expressed surprise at its size, 


dc. Advantage was taken of this to pull 
off, as the phrase is, this vegetable under a 
sew name; viz. the Waterloo Caesarean 
evergreen cow cabbage, and sell the seed= 
at the rate of a sovereign ‘or a packet con- 
taining twenty seeds. ‘Che following is an 
extract from the advertisement : 
*Patronised by His Majesty. Wonder. 
ful production of nature! Waterloo Cesa- 
rean evergreen cow cabbage, of recent dis 
covery, pe pian in affording the most in. 
terestifig and desirable results to the farmer, 
grazier, and manufacturer. ‘This singular 
sud extraordinary species of cubbage, al- 
most unknown in England till introduced 
by the persevering efforts of Mr. Fullard, 
three years since, grows from nine to twelve 
feet h zh, and froin ‘filteen to twenty feet in 
circumference. Five of these stupendou~ 
cabbages, now raised to the greatest pertec. 
tion in quality as well as size, have been re 
peatedly found, by proper management, an 
ample allowance of food for one hundred 
sheep, or ten cows per day ; and the nutri 
tion thence supplied by this delicious ve 
etable will (as experience has alread, 
undantly demonstrated) speedily produc« 
the most surprising improvement in th 
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growth and utility of every description of 
“attle. As au evidenée of the benciicial ten 
ieney of this cabbage, Mr. F. has the great 
vleasure and satisiaction of saying, thai 
sheep fed upon it have been found to pro. 
luce wool of the finest silken texture, twea- 
y-tive inches long; a circumstance which 
cannot fail immediately to claim the utmost 
ittention and admiration; as such, the cul- 
uvator of these cabbages will not ouly real- 
ze pecuniary profit beyond any previous ex- 
perience, but the manufacturer will also ob- 
ain a material superior to avy hereto.ore 
produced by the most profitable specul.tion, 
the general and extensive demand for which 
uust exceed all present calculation. ‘The 
commerce of the country, as well as the in- 
lerest and pleasure of the cuwmuuwity at 
large, will likewise Le greatly, if not imeal- 
culably, enhanced by the cult.vatiion and 
use of this improved vegetable production. 
Chis Waterloo Cesarean cow cabbage has 
been pronounced by the father of the agri- 
culturists, whom, from his well kuown ex- 
perience, we are all bound to believe, to be 
the greatest wonder thut ever appeared iu 
the vegetable kingdom: It was shown to 
that very highly esteemed and truly re- 
spectable genileman, ‘I’. W. Coke, Esq., 
Hulkham Hall, Norfolk, in October last, 
when he immediately said—* Mr. Fullard, 
you told me, three years ago, agriculturists 
were only half way advanced in improve- 
ment: this cabbage makes ine say Iam bound 
to believe you. Ido say it is the greatest 
wonder the earth ever proiuced.’ Mir. Coke 
subsequently iniroduced several dukes aud 
other noblemen,to the number of tine,to v.ew 
this great production, all of wisous expressed 
their astonishment, and engaged a part of 
tne seed for use this year (1336.) ‘These 
cabbages, if designed for use in the winier 
season, can, for convenience, as well as ad- 
vantage to the grower, be then removed 
from the fields, und will serve to make hand- 
some serpentine walks in gardens ; or they 
will form a most excellent avenue for win. 
ter across a field ; or, by setting them singly, 
will make a ground, that bas not a tree in 
it,a park for winter, and may be given to 
the stock in spring. ‘lo obviaie skepticism, 
and to afford the higiest satisfaction and. 
confidence as to the perfect rectitude of the 
statements here given, agriculturists, gra- 
ziers, and all who feel an interest in the spe- 
cies of produce, are respecttully requesied 
tv apply to Mr. , Wholesale perfumer, 
No. ’ , London, who will, with plea- 
sure, exhibit specimens of the cabbage, ard 
also wool of sheep -fed with this vegetable 
production. Mr. is the sole agent in 
London for the Waterloo Cesarean cow 
cabbage seed. All purciasers of it are par- 
ticularly desired to sow it ut the proper sea. 
sen (which is in July,) as siated in the di 
rections Which accompany the parcels, price 
20s. exch. The plants of this seed, unlike 
other vegetable produce for cattle, never fail, 
either numerically or in quality. A parto! 
this seed has been engaged by His Maj-sty 
and forwarded to Nortolk Farm, near Wind 
sor, to be sown this season; andthe pro- 
duction is already lkewise patronized by 
most of the royal family. The Duke ot 
Wellington, and the following gentlemen, 
ire a few only who have selected the sees 
or cultivation this year :—the Right Hon 
Dymock, Champion of England ; Ro 
bert Leeds, Esg., Surrey; Thomas Back 
Esq., Wellsbro’ ; Joseph Cowen, Esq , Bla 
lenburn; Sir William Folk, Norfolk; P 
Preston, Esq., Barrister, Lineolu’s Inn 
—— Allington, Esq., Little Barford, near St. 
Neots ; Edward Lindsell, Esq., Broon, near 























Biggleswade ; Henry Walker, Exq., Corn 








fNovemter, 





thange ; Jesse, Esq., Haimptou Courts 
dleury Hills, Msqg., Alievury; tiewry Hand- 
wy, Ksq., M. P., Lincolnshire ; ver- 
sins, Ksg., proprietor of Islington Market 5 
William Shield, Esq., Lincolushire ; Tho- 
mas Hudson, Eoq., York; -—— Hern, Esq., 
Gury St. Edmonds ; Watkin, Esq., 
Windsor. It is desirable to remember, that 
these sweet vegetavies, when boiled, are re- 
markably tender, aud in flavor resemble as- 
paragus. For tue table, or culivary pur- 
poses, they will ever be highly appreciated. 
They grow in tue form of a cone, and from 
the thickness of their foliage, and beag ev- 
ergreea, they will be found ornamental to a 
garden. ‘ihe plants, atter two months’ 
growth, (say in September,) require to be 
set out at the distance of two yards and a 
alf from each other. They will grow on 
soil of moJerate rehness ; but their great. 
est perfection will require soil of good qua. 
lity. At any subsequeut period to their be- 
ing thus transplanted, they may be remov. 
ed to any other place where convenience 
or tuste may suggest. All letters from the 
country, requiring a packet of seed to be 
forwarded, musi (to be attended to) contain 
a sovereign, or an order lor the payment in 
London ; aod itis requested the uname and 
address, where it is to be sent, be legibly 
written. Caution:—Any packet sold al a 
less price than a sovereign, eitaer in town 
or country, cannot be genuine. Observe, 
also, upon eacis packet the circular seal, 
with this inscription : ‘ , No. a ae 
is impurtaat to observe, that none of the 
genuime cow c .bdage seed will be sold after 
the month of July, for sowing this year, 
(18386.’) 

‘Further Particulars.—In reference to 
the length of wool produced by sheep fed 
upon the new colossal vegetable, as de- 
scribed in this prospectus, the proprietor, 
Mr. Fullard, to prove the fact, has now a 
lamb-hog, one year old, to be seen at Mr. 
, No. ‘ , where ‘T.. W. Cake, 
Esq., of Hoikiam Hall, paid a visit on Tues- 
day, the 14th instant; and, upon due exa- 
mination of the said lamb-bog, he declared, 
in the presence of many wituesses, that he 
never before saw such a specimen of wool 
for length and fine quality. Me. F. has al- 
ready been awarded nine premiums, by the 
Agricultural Soc.eties for the superiority of 
his sheep and otier cattle. 

* (Signed) ———, No. 


“The noise made by Cobbett’s Locust 
was Nothing to this. We are informed, on 
what we consider undoubied authority, that 
from 30 io 40 sovereigns 4 day were taken 
at the perfumer’s shop referred to, for se- 
veral months. ‘The London seedsimen are 
regularly supplied with similar cow cabbage 
seed from Jersey ; which is sold by retail, 
by Mr. Carlwood, at 1s. per ounce; an 
ounce, as we are informed by Mr. Cormick, 
containing about 5000 seeds, which would, 
of course, produce the wholesale perfumer 
£2 in ready money. As several gemile- 
ven have cailed upon, and written to us re- 
specting this eabbage, as they did about the 

ume the Gardener’s Magazine com- 
menced, respecting Cobbett’s Locust (see 
Arb. Brit., p.616,) we have thought it worth 
while to state the above; adding, that, »s 
we know that our advice was not takea in 
regard to the locust, we doubt if it has de- 
terred those who applied to us from pur. 
chasing the Cesarean cabbage. The truth 
seems to be, that there is a portion o! may. 
kind who have a love for the marvellous to 
such an extent, as to become a disease 
which will bave its course. #. 4.4 /Ab €or: 
rect estimate of the real merits of this eab 
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bige, by Mr. Saunders, of Jersey, who sup- 
elies the Londoa trade with their seeds 
was published in the Gardenr’s Magazine 
in 1829, (vol. v., p. 440 :) and it has also ap 
peared in the Encyclopedia uf Agriculture. 
2d edit. p. 867" =~ 





ON THE HABITS OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 
From ih» Farmers’ Regis er. 
CamsrinGe, EasterN Suore, Mp., 
August 8th, 1836. } 

By the late disastrous ravages of the 
“ Hessian Fly” throughout the whole 
wheat growing district of the Unted 
States, and the false notions entertained 
and circulated of the habits of this insect, 
giving astonishing currency to the most fu 
tile, yet strongly vouched remedies, for 
many years published, and yet publishing 
to the credulous community, lately in the 
“ Baltimore American,” formerly in the 
* American Farmer,” ‘and also in the 
“ Farmer’s Register,” vol. 1., p. 351, (in 
wich latter 1 am happy to see ina note 
ap ended, you dissent from the hypothesis 
to which I particularly allude,) I am led to 
offer a few remirks in opposition tu the 
“ prevalent and de eterious doctrine”— 
“the erroneous principles on which it is 
foundel,” and the consequenily * erroneous 
prescription of the much-exto.led speci- 
fic.” 

An apology cannot be required for dis- 
cussing one of the most interesting ques- 
‘tions that is, or ever has been, betore the 
agricultural community—* a preventive for 
the ravages of the Hessian Fly.” 

It is not that I em enabled to settle this 
mooted point of vital importance that I 
make this communication, but it is in the 
hope of approximating the truth by the de- 
tection of error ; and it is thus, * instar 
oinwbus,” that man, witb his finite capaci- 
ty, must approach and investigate the mys- 
terious modes and re-ults of infinite 
wisdom. And for the sinall contribition I 
now offer to this point, if it meet your ap- 
probaticn, I ask the favor of a space of your 
“ Farmers’ Register,” where zeal is sanc- 
tioned by example, and confidence promo- 
ted by liberality. 

The author of the communica ion, lately 
in the * Baltimore American,” signed * Ma- 
ryland Agriculturist”—* others also to the 
same effect,” remarks, “ it” (the Hessian 
Fly)“ is either generated in the grain of 
wheat, similar to the bug which in‘ests the 
pea; or, the insect, when in its winged 
state, deposites an exg on the surface of 
the grain, when in the ear; and thus, when 
the wheat is sown and begins to vegitate, 
the egg vivifies, aud the destructive worm 
is formed.” 

He adopts the latter opinion, and makes 
itthe basis of his remedy. 

His reasgns for the opinion are, Ist. 
“ That the insect relvases itself by burat- 
ing the blade that covers it, when the head 
is forming, and assumes its winged state. 
and deposites its egg on the wheat when 
filling and coming to perfection.” 

2nd. “ That with the aid of a microscope, 
the egg is discernible in the form of a glut- 
inous matter.” 

Hence he deduces the remedy which he 
earnestly recommends to the notice of the 





, native, for the parental selection of a nidus ; 


juices 








farmer, viz: “ to pass the seed, through 

SS sae ° ‘4 . 

yrine or pickle, washing it well, and then 

coll it in lime.” : 
By what means he does not inform us, he 

has arrived at the conclusion of this alter- 


nor why he rejects the possibility of some 
other part of the plant being the chosen 
spot. 

Indeed, the hypothesis adopted by. ti.is 
geatleman, and for many years, by others, 
so ardently, and no doubt s» honestly 
pressed upon the agricultural community, | 
rests upon a concatenated string of errors) 
in fact, * false princi les” and “ false con- | 
clusions,” and will !ead, if practiced, to in-| 
fallible disappointment. 

It is not a fact, “ that this insect releases, 
itself * by burstiag the blade that covers; 
it, when the head is forming, and then as- 
sumes the winged state’ from which the! 
writer infers the deposite of its eggs, when 
the grain is filling.” 

st is a fact, well known, T had supposed, 
to every wheat grower in the United States, 
who hus noticed the habits of the Hessian 
K ly, that they have at least éwo broods in 
the year, the fall and the spring brood, and 
probably more ; the fwvo are well known, 
because of their effects upon a valuable 
crop : others are not generally known. 

The first of the two is deposited (or, I 
will say, ** appears,”) as every one knows, 
on the young autumnal wheat, where it rests 
at the base of the blade, till the vege able 
have nourished it, and the solar 
beams have matured it, which, in general, 
does not occur, at least in the clin ate of 
Maryland, until between the first and tenth 
of the following “ May,” when they are 
seen on, on the wing, over the wheat fields, 
though in a momentary period, perpetrating 
their appalling deeds of mischiel, by that 
almos! incredible multiplication and celen- 
ty of performance, which a! the smiuller and 
ephemeral insects are capable of. Their 
progression then, from the egg to the 
“ larva,” the “ chrysalid,” and the parent, 
or winged state, is more or less rapid, us 
the v ewher is favorable. 

I would ask those numerous and respec- 
table entomologists, and farmers, who con- 
tend thta the gran is the medium through 
which the parent transmits the new progeny 
inte life, * what becomes of those whose 
destinies have fixed their first stage upor 
i period when the grain is not formed? 
act. the “spring,” or the “May” brovd. 
Will they say that one brood adopts the 
rrain, ind another the b/ade for a nidus 
his contrariety of habit in the same insect 
is seen no where. It would be repugnant 
to the * known laws of nature,” to “ anal- 

wy,” and tothe “character of instinct,” 
which is notoriously immutable. Will they 
inite with us in the apostrophe—“ Natura ! 
quam te colimus inviti quoque.” 

From the difficulty of accommodating 
this * May lroid,” then, it would seem to 
ve deducible, as a matter of necessity, “a 
they must be accommodated, and a priori” 
ina similar manner as the fall brood ; and, 
there is then no grain accommodation for, 
them, there being po grain furmed at that| 
fime; and yet they con'inue their procren-| 











tion, ** that the numerous and respectable 
entomologist, and farmers, who advocate 
the deposite on or inthe grain, are “ quoad— 
hoc” in‘ error; and their :e:.edy éunse- 
quently and absolutely erroneous, and whol- 
ly in: ficacious. 

Itis certain that the deposite must be 
rade upon a part of the plant already sut- 
stantial, visibie, and tarzible at the time, 
but the “ May” deposite finds no grain in 
this condition; and the dogma, * that it 
must be on or in the grain, must be aban- 
doned «s wholly untenable ; and some 
other part of the plant must be sought as 
the selecied spot of the deposite. I will 
presently ~how that this part is the blade. 

2nd. ‘The writer says, “if I had any 
doubts on this subject, they would be re- 
moved by the fact, that with the aid of'a mi- 
croscope the egg is d:scein.ble in the form 
of a giutinous matter.” 

What egg? 1 would ask. De has not 
attempted:to show or to make it probable 
that the egg of the Hes:ian Fly has ever 
ben seen on the grain of wheat, or on any 
other grain. If it can be shown that the 
grain was ever i's resort, then it will be 
conceded, that it always was and always 
willbe its resort; if the blade, the s:.ne : 
reason may be variable, but instinet never 
changes—the “ curcu/o” will take his fruit, 
the “ a@phis” his lenf—they wil perish 
rather thn violate the laws of their nature, 
their physical aud’ innate chaiacier! The 
eggs secn may have |.cen the eggs of other 
insects. Ihave for some yeats observed 
a small, gaunt blue fly, very simila:'to the 
house fly, but uch smaller, cperating upen 
the head of wheat when neeriy ripe, and ap- 
parently depositing eggs. | have found upon 
these heads, afterwards exatmiicd, arid 
within the vapsnle, small lave which had 
consume: a portion of the gran.” ‘these 
are, possilly, fiom the fly the northera 
States are com, laining of ; and the eggs 
the gentleman has seen on the grain may 
have proceeded from the same source.— 
They have never appeared here in sufficient 
utnubers to excite alarm, and they certainly 
ire not the product of the Hessian bly. 
Having already shown thet the head, or 
groin of the wheat cannot possibly e the 
place of deposite for the Hessian Fly, I 
will proceed tu verity my promise in a 
manner which | hc pe willbe s ti-iactory to 
make it covclusivery certain, that the blade 
of the plant is the ylace ot depos.te for the 
egg I shall annex the authcrity, | ecau e 
Lereby a respcnsibility is ofiered ; and 
consequently an additional sanc ion given 
to the verity of te facts. ‘I his is the more 
necessary, becau e¢ of the importance oj a'l 
facts, revarding this important subject mat- 
ter ; aud especially such as may prererve 
the farmer tiom a fallacious confidence in 
4 proposed remedy, which must inevitably 
disappoint his hopes, lull him into false «e- 
-urity, and possibly s: spend bis turthe: ine 
quiries into. a subject, whese vital impor- 
tance requ.res incessant and united proses 
cution. 

On the seventh day of “ Way” last, (a 
warm day, so 1:oted un my agricultural dia- 
ry,;) I observed in an outer corner of oné 





of my wheat fields, a cloud of insects, on 
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Pruin the Farmers’ Register. 

THB. “WATERLOO CHSABERAN EVERGREES 
CABBAGE” —ALIAS COW CABBAGE OF JER- 
BEY. , 

The Farmer and Gardener of Septembe: 
18, introduces an account of this cabbay« 
(taken from the last No. of the Hortieutiur 
al Register of Boston,) in the following man. 
ner: 

“ We have a few hundred of these plani> 
growing at our litle establishment ; but a> 
the senson has been inauspicious, and tuey 
have not had a ftair chance for luxuriam 
growth, we canuot say wilit isay be the re- 
sult of our experiment. We obtained the 
seed of Robert Sinclair, jr. at $5 a pound; 
those in Euyland are, or were, beld at $5 
for 20 seed. ‘The next season we shali 
take time by the foreluck, and give the ar 
ticle w more fair and piriect trial. It it 
should prove by proper test to realize a 
moiety of What bas been said of it, it will 
certainly produce # new era in agricultural 
pursuits ; but as the venders of ihe seed of 
new things are not always the most serupu- 
lous in pronouncing their eulogies on their 
virtues, tite and actual cultivation ure ne- 
cessury in order that their capacities may 
be properly demonstrate. 

In the more southeru portions of our 
country, if this cabbage should prove as 
valuable as some of iis encumiasts have 
stated it to be, it will, indeed, be a blessing. 
But of its properties after we have had 
time to form a correct practical opinion, we 
shall speak more fully.” 

Though the exaggerations of the English 
account given in the Horticuliaral Register, 
are partly neutralized by the remarks of its 
conductor, still there is some danger that 
there way spring up and spread over our 
Jand a cow cabbage mania, such as at differ- 
ent times las been excited by millet, Cob- 
bet # Russian turnips, and Gama Grass. 
For thia reason, as well as for the awuse- 
ment of our readers, we repubiish (from 
the August No. of Loudon’s Gardener's Ma- 
gazine,) this most imupudent pull, and 
shameless yet very successful deception. 
The nosirums recommended by agricultur- 
al quacks and patent venders, like those o1 
the med cal quacks, are generally the more 
successful in proportion to the enormity of 
the pretension and falaehood. 

* Aniniividual in England having shown 
a specimen of this variety of what is proper- 
ly a borecole, to Mr. Coke of Hoikham, that 
gentleman expressed surprise at its s:ze, 
&c. Advantage was taken of this to putl 
off, as the phrase is, this vegetable under a 
sew name; viz. the Waterloo Cawsarean 
evergreen cow cabbage, aud sell the seed 
at the rate of a sovereign ‘or a packet con- 
taining twenty seeds. ‘The following is an 
extract from the advertisement : 

*Patronised by His Majesty. Wonder- 
ful production of nature! Waterloo Cesa- 
rean evergreen cow cabbage, of recent dis 
covery, unequalled in affording the most in. 
teresting and desirable results to the farmer, 
grazier, and manufacturer. ‘This singular 
and extraordinary species of cubbage, al- 
most unknown in England till introduced 
by the persevering efforts of Mr. Fullard, 
three years since, grows from nine to twelve 
feet h gh, and froin ‘filteen to twenty feet in 
circumference. Five of these stupendous 
cabbages, now raised to the greatest pertec- 
tion in quality as well as size, have been re 
peatedly found, by proper management, an 
ample allowance of food for one hundred 
sheep, or ten cows per day; and the nutri 
tion thence supplied by this delicious ve 

etable will (as experience has alread 

Soindantly demonstrated) speedily produc 

the most surprising improvement in th 








growth and utility of every description of 
‘attle. As au evidenée of the beucticial ten 

ieney of this cabbage, Mr. F. has the great 
vleasure and satisiaction of saying, that 
sheep fed upon it have been found to pro- 
fuce wool of the finest silken texture, twea. 
y-five inches long; a circumstance which 
cannot fail immediately to claim the utmost 
ittention and admiration: as such, the cul. 
uvator of these cabbages will not only real- 
ze pecuniary profit beyond any previous ex- 
perience, but the manufacturer will also ob- 
ain a material superior to avy heretovore 
produced by the most profitable speeul.tion, 
the general and extensive demand for which 
uust exceed all present calculation. ‘The 
commerce of the country, as well as the in- 
terest and pleasure of the cowmuuvity at 
large, will likewise Le greatly, if not meal- 
culably, enhanced by the cult.vation and 
use of this improved vegetable production. 
Chis Waterloo Cesarean cow cabbage has 
been pronounced by the father of the agri- 
culturists, whom, from his well kuown ex- 
perience, we are all bound to believe, to be 
the grestest wonder thut ever apgeared in 
the vegetable kingdom: It was shown to 
that very highly esteemed and truly re- 
spectable genileman, ‘I’. W. Coke, Esq., 
Hulsham Hall, Norfolk, in October last, 
wheo he immediately said—t Mr. Fullard, 
gou told me, three years ago, agriculturists 
were only half way advanced in improve- 
ment: this cabbage makes ine say I am bound 
to believe you. Ido say it is the greatest 
wonder the earth ever proiuced.’ Mr.Coke 
subsequently insroduced several dukes aud 
other noblemen,to the number of iine,to v.ew 
this great production, all of wious expressed 


the seed for use this year (1336.) ‘These 
cabbages, if designed for use in the winier 
season, can, for convenience, as well as ad- 
vantage to the grower, be then removed 
from the fields, und will serve to make hand. 
some serpentine walks in gardens ; or they 
will form a most excellent avenue for win. 
ter across a field ; or, by setting them singly, 
will make a ground, that has not a tree in 
it,a park for winter, and may be given to 
the stockin spring. ‘lo obviaie skepticism, 
and to afford the higiest satisfaction and 
confidence as to the perfect rectitude of the 
statements here given, agriculturists, gra- 
ziers, and all who feel an interest in the spe- 
cies of produce, are respecttully requesied 
to apply to Mr. , Wholesale perfumer, 
Y , London, who will, with piea- 
sure, exhibit specimens of the cabbage, and 
also wool of sheep -fed with this vegetable 
production. Mr. is the sole agent in 
London for the Waterloo Cesarean cow 
cabbage seed. All purchasers of it are par. 
ticularly desired to sow it ut the proper sea. 
sen (which is in July,) as siated in the di 
rections wii¢h accompany the parcels, price 
20s. each. The plants of this seed, unlike 
other vegetable produce for cattle, never fail, 
vither numerically or in quality. A parto! 
this seed has been engaged by His Maj-siy 
and forwarded to Nortolk Farm, near vind 

sor, to be sowa this sexson; andthe pro. 
duction is already likewise patronized by 
most of the royal family. The Duke of 
Wellington, and the following gentlemen, 
are a few only who have selected the see 
or cultivation this year :—the Right Hon 

—— Dymock, Champion of England ; Ro 

bert Leeds, Esg., Surrey; Thomas Back 

Kisq., Weilsbro’ ; Joseph Cowen, Esq , Bla 

lenburn; Sir William Folk, Norfolk; P 

Preston, Esq., Barrister, Lineolu’s Inn 

Allington, Esq., Little Barford, near St. 
Neots ; Edward Liudsell, Esq., Broon, near 
Biggleswade ; Henry Walker, Exsq., Corn 
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their astonishment, and engaged a part of|/( 





fNovemeer, 


Exchange; R. Sution, Esq., RKoyai bx- 
change ; Jesse, Esq., Hamptoa Courts 
deury Hills, bsq., Alievury; Heury Hand- 
wy, Esq., M. P., Lincolnshire ; Per- 
«ins, Ksg., proprietor of Isiington Market 5 
William Shield, Esq., Lincolushire; Tho- 
mas Hudson, E=q., York ; -—— Hern, kisg., 
Gury St. Edmouds ; Watkin, Esq., 
Windsor. It is desirable to remember, that 
these sweet vegetables, when boiled, are re- 
markably lender, and in flavor resemble as- 
paragus. For tie table, or culivary pur- 
poses, they will ever be highly appreciated. 

Phey grow iu the form of a cone, and from 
the thickness of their foliage, and bemg ev- 
ergreea, they will be found cruamental to a 
garden. ‘Ihe plants, atter two montis? 
growth, (say in September,) require to be 
set out af the distance of two yards and a 
half from each other. They will grow on 
soil of moderate richness ; but their great. 
est perfection will require soil of good qua. 
lity. At any subsequeuat period to their be- 
ing thus transplanted, they may be remov. 
ed to any other place where coavenience 
or taste may suggest. All letters from the 
country, requiring a packet of seed to be 
forwarded, must (to be attended to) contain 
a sovereign, or an order for the payment in 
London ; aud itis requested the name and 
address, where it is to be sent, be legibly 
written. Caution :—Any packet sold aia 
less price than a sovereign, eitaer in town 
or country, cannot be genuine. Observe, 
also, upon eacis packet the circular seal, 
with this inscription: ‘ , No. sa le 
is important to observe, that none of the 
genuime cow c .bdage seed will be sold after 
the month of July, for sowing this year, 
1836.’) 

‘Further Particulars.—In reference to 
the length of wool produced by sheep fed 
upon the new colossal vegetable, as de- 
scribed in this prospectus, the proprietor, 
Mr. Fullard, to prove the fact, has now a 
lamb-hog, one year old, to be seen at Mr. 
» No. * , where ‘T. W. Coke, 
Esq., of Hoiklam Hall, paid a visit on Tues- 
day, the 14th instant; and, upon due exa- 
mination of the said lamb-bog, he declared, 
in the presence of many wituesses, that he 
never before saw sucli a specimen of wool 
for length and fine quality. Mr. F. has al- 
ready been awarded nine premiums, by the 
Agricultural Societies for the superiority of 
his sheep and otier cattle. 

* (Signed) , No. mY 

“The noise made by Cobbett’s Locust 
was fothing to this. We are informed, on 
what we cousider undoubied authority, that 
from 30 io 40 sovereigns a day were takeu 
at the perfumer's shop referred to, for se- 
veral months. ‘The London seedsmen are 
regularly supplied with similar cow cabbage 
seed from Jersey ; which is sold by retail, 
by Mr. Carlwood, at Is. per ounce; an 
ounce, a3 We are informed by Mr. Cormick, 
containing about 5000 seeds, which would, 
coarse, produce the wholesale perfumer 
£2 in ready money. As several genwle- 
nen have eatled upon, and written to us re. 
specting this cabbage, as they did about the 
ume the Gardener’s Magazine com- 
meuced, respecting Cobbett’s Locust (see 

Ard. Brit., p.616,) we have thought it worth 
while to state the above; adding, that, os 
we know that our advice was not takea in 
pgard to the locust, we doubt if it has de- 
'erred those who applied to us from pur. 
chasing the Cesarean cabbage. The truth 
seems to be, that there is a portion o! map. 
kind who have a love for the marvellous to 
such an extent, as to become a disease 
which will bave its course. #. J. ¢ Ab €or. 
rect estimate of the real merits of this cab 
























































bage, by Mr. Saunders, of Jersey, who sup- 
elies the Londoa trade with their seeds 
was published in the Gardenrr’s Magazine 
in 1829, (vol. v., p. 440 :) and it has also ap 
peared in the Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
2d edit, p. 867" ~ 





ON THE HABITS OF THE HESSIAN FLY. 
From th» Farmers’ Regis er. 


CamsBrinGe, Eastern Suore, Mp., 
August 8th, 1836. 

By the late disastrous ravages of the 
“ Hessian Fly” throughout the whole 
wheat growing district of the Unted 
States, and the false notions entertained 
and circulated of the habits of this insect, 
giving astonishing currency to the most fu 
tile, yet strongly vouched remedies, for 
many years published, and yet publishing 
to the credulous community, lately in the 
“ Baltimore American,” formerly in the 
* American Farmer,’ ‘and also in the 
“ Farmer’s Register,” vol. 1., p. 351, (in 
which latter 1 am happy to see ina note 
ap ended, you dissent from the hypothesis 
to which I particularly allude,) I am Jed to 
offer a few remurks in opposition tu the 
“prevalent and deeterious doctrine”— 
“‘ the erroneous principles on which it is 
foundel,” and the consequenily * erroneous 
prescription of the much-exto.led speci- 
fic.” 

An apology cannot be required for dis- 
cussing one of the most interesting ques- 
‘tions that is, or ever has been, betore the 
agricultural community—* a preventive for 
the ravages of the Hessian Fly.” 

It is not that IT em enabled to settle this 
moote! point of vital importance that | 
make this communication, but it is in the 
hope of approximating the truth by the de- 
tection of error ; and it is thus, * instar 
omumbus,” that man, with his finite capaci- 
ty, must approach and investigate the mys- 
terious modes and re-ults of infinite 
wisdom. And for the small contribution | 
now offer to this point, if it meet your ap- 
probaticn, I ask the favor of a space of your 
“ Farmers’ Register,” where zeal is sanc- 
tioned by example, and confidence promo- 
ted by liberality. 

The author of the communica ion, lately 
in the “* Baltimore American,” signed “ Ma- 
ryland Agriculturist”—* others also to the 
same effect,” remarks, “ it” (the Hessian 
Fly)“ is either generated in the grain of 
wheat, similar to the bug which in‘ests the 
pea; or, the insect, when in its winged 
state, deposites an egg on the surface of 
the grain, when in the ear; and thus, when 
the wheat is sown and begins to vegitate, 
the egg vivifies, and the destructive wort 
is formed.” 

He adopts the latter opinion, and makes 
itthe basis of his remedy. 

His reasgns for the opinion are, Ist. 
“ That the insect relvases itself by burst- 
ing the blade that covers it, when the head 
is forming, and assumes its winged state. 
and deposites its egg on the wheat wheo 
filling and coming to perfection.” 

2nd. “ That with the aid of a microscope, 
the egg is discernible in the form of a glut- 
inous matter.” 

Hence he deduces-the remedy which he 
earnestly recommends to the notice of the 
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juices have nourished it, and the solar 
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farmer, viz: “ to pass the seed, through 
»rine or pickle, washing it well, and then 
coll it in lime.” r 

By what means he does not inform us, he 
has arrived at the conclusion of this alter- 
native, for the parental selection of a nidus ; 
nor why he rejects the possibility of some 
other part of the plant being the chosen 
spot. 

Indeed, the hypothesis adopted by tis 
gentleman, and for many years, by others, | 
so ardently, and no doubt s» honestly! 
pressed upon the agricultural community, 
rests upon a concatenated string of errors! 
in fact, “ false princi; les” and * false con- | 
clusions,” and will !ead, if practiced, to in- 
fallible disappointment. 

It is not a fact, * that this insect releases, 
itself *by bursting the blade that covers| 
it, when the head is forming, and then as- 
sumes the winged state’ from which the 
writer infers the deposite of its eggs, when 
the grain is filling.” 

st is a fact, well known, T had supposed, 
to every wheat grower in the United States, 
who hus noticed the habits of the Hessian 
Fly, that they have at least two broods in 
the year, the fall and the spring brood, and 
probably more ; the fwo are well known, 
becanse of their effects upon a valuable 
crop : others are not generally known. 

The first of the two is deposited (or, I 
will say, * appears,”) as every one knows, 
on the young autumnal wheat, where it rests 
at the base of the blade, till the vege able 








beams have matured it, which, in general, 
does not occur, at least in the cliu ate of 
Maryland, until between the first and tenth 
of the following “ May,” when they are 
seen on, on the wing, over the wheat tields, 
though in a momentary period, perpetrating 
their appalling deeds of mischiel, by that 
almost incredible multiplication and celen- 
ty of performance, which ail the smuller and 
ephemeral insects are capable of. Their 
progression then, from the egg to the 
“ larva,” the “ chrysalid,” and the parent, 
or winged state, is more or less rapid, us 
the v eavher is favorable. 

I would ask those numerous and respec- 
table entomologists, and farmers, who con- 
tend thta the grain is the medium through 
which the parent transmits the new progeny 
inte life, “ what becomes of those whose 
destinies have fixed their first stage upor 
period when the grain is not formed? 
act. the “spring,” or the “May” brovd. 
Will they say that one brood adopts the 
vrain, und another the b/ade for a nidus - 
his contrariety of habit in the same insect 
is seen no where. It would be repugnant 
to the “ known laws of nature,” to “ aral- 
wy,” and tothe “character of instinct,” 
which is notoriously immutable. Will they 
inite with us in the apestrophe—“ Natura ! 
quam te colimus inviti quoque.” 

From the difficulty of accommodating 
this “ May lrood,” then, it would seem to 
»e deducible, as a matter of necessity, “a 
they must be accommodated, and a priori” 
in a similar manner as the fall brood ; and/ 
there is then no grain accommodation for| 
ihem, there being po grain furmed at thal 











tion, ** that the numerous and respectable | 
entomologist, and farmers, who advocate — 
the deposite on or inthe grain, are “ quoad 
hoc” in’ error; and their texredy édnse- 
quently and absolutely erroneous, and whol- 
ly in: flicacious. 

It is certain that the deposite must be 
rade upon a part of the plant already sut- 
stantial, visible, and tar:ible at the time, 
but the “ May” deposite finds no grain in 
this condition; and the dogma, * that it 
must be on or in the grain, must be aban- 
doned «s wholly untenable; and some 
other part of the plant must be sought as 
the selecied spot of the deposite. I will 
presently ~how that this part is the blade. 

2nd. 'The writer says, “if I had any 
doubts on this subject, they would be re- 
moved by the fact, that with the aid of'a mi- 
croscope the egg is d:scein.ble in the form 
of a giutinous matter.” 

What egg? 1 would ask. He has not 
attempted to show or to make it probable 
that the egg of the Hes-ian Fly has ever 
been scen on the grain of wheat, or on any 
other grain. If it can be shown that the 
grain was ever i's resort, then it will be 
conceded, that it always was and always 
will be its resort; if the blade, the s:.ve: _ 
reason may be variuble, but instinet never 
changes—the “ curcufo” will take his fruit, 
the “ aphis” his lenf—they wil perish 
rather thin violate the laws of their nature, 
their physical and’ innate chaiacier! The 
eggs secn may have |.cen the eggs of other 
insects. Ihave for some yeats observed 
a small, gaunt blue fly, very simila:‘to the 
house fly, but much smaller, cperating upen 
the head of wheat when neeriy ripe, and ap- 
parently depositing eggs. | have found upon 
these heads, afterwards examined, and 
within the vapsnle, small luve which had 
consuine: a portion of the gran.” ‘These 
are, possibly, from the fiy the northera 
States are com; laining of ; and the eggs 
the gentleman has seen on the grain may 
have proceeded from the same source.— 
They have never appeared here in sufficient 
unubers to excite alarm, and they certainly 
ire not the product of the Hessian Kly. 
Having already shown thet the head, or 
grain of the wheat cannot possibly be the 
place of deposite for the Hessian Fly, I 
will proceed to verily my promise in a 
manner which | hc pe willbe s ti-iactory to 
make it covclusivety certain, that the blade 
of the plant is the place ot depos.te for the 
egg I shall annex the authcrity, | ecau e 
Lereby a respcnsibility is ofered ; and 
consequently an additional sanc ion given 
to the verity of t:e facts. ‘I his is the more 
necessary, becau ¢ of the importance oi al 
facts, revarding this important subject mat- 
ter ; and especially such as may prererve 
the farmer fiom a fallacious confidence in 
4 proposed remedy, which must inevitably 
disappoint his hopes, lull him into talse «e- 
urity, and possibly s: spend bis turthe: in- 
quiries into a subject, whese vital impor 
tance requ.res incessant and united prose- 
cution. 

On the seventh day of “ JWay” last, (a 
warm day, so noted un my agricultural dia- 
ry,;) I observed in an outer corner of oné 








time; and yet they con'inue their procren-' 





of my wheat fields, a cloud of insects, on 
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the wing, swarming like bees, over a space 
of a few acres of the young wheat. At- 
tracted by their dense and glittering appear- 


ance, increased, no duubt, by the bright ted there, the grain, when thrashed, under 


solar rays reflected from them, I rode up to 
the swarm, whose elevation reached from 


or head, nor leave any trace of even a 
transcient existence in that portion of the 
plant—the fact, that if the egy were deposi- 


going its necessary heat, would, * as with 
the moth” or wheat weevil, vivify its a- 





the ground to about fifteen feet. I caught 
several, and found them to be the Hessian 
Fly. On that day week, (also a warm and 
bright day, the intervening days had been 
generally, cool,) I took a microscope to the 
field, and pulling up several bunches of the 
wheat within the sphere of their fight, I 
discovered on many of the blades of every 
bunch, ane on their upper surface, and a 
few inches from their insertion into the 
stem, agglutinated eggs, and larve invisible 
to the naked eye until-the point was indi- 
eated by the instrume..t, when they might 
he seen in different stages of forwardness| 
or progression to maturity ; some white, 
in which no insect would be discerned upon 
breaking them, some yellow, in which in- 
sects were found, and others,from which they 
were recently released,and lying at the nouth 
of the shell, yet motionless, apparentiy, and 
with their heads turned downwards, as ii to 
make their way as soon as they could move 
to the base of the blade, «t which, finally, 
the too visible fattened, an grown larva, 
and chrysalid, give woful evidences of the 
source of their life and nutrition, and of the 
decline and death of the great object of our 
care and attention. 

Having made these observations, I ex- 
ten:'ed my sesearches through the apparent 
sphere of their operations, and found it in- 
fested: these few acres became entirely 
naked ; and it is remarkable that no other 
part of the field afforded any vestige, then 
or afterwards, of the fly. Upon the re- 
ma nder, I grew a heavy crop of straw— 
the grain was destroyed by the general, and 
subsequently cisa trous scab. Many of 
the chrysalids I have brought to maturity, 
leaving no doubt of the identity of parent 
and offspring. 

From the whole premises—* from facts” 
—* from reason”—from * anidovry” it is 
clear, that the leaf of the plan’, and not the 
head or grain is the fit and aclual nidus of 
the Hessian Fly—it is there that it is de- 
posited, hatched and matured ; an‘ prcba- 
bly in several successive generations from. 
the first suitable stage of the autumnal 
wheat, until, by its growth it is rendered too 
coarse for the functions of the tender off- 
spring, when, no doubt, they renew their 
deposites, perhaps sparsely, on other ten- 
der plants, their next preferences, till their 
favorite growth of the coming autumn, shall 
complete the cycle. 

The general character of the irstinctive 
faculty, in other, insects better known, for 
the preservation of their broods, under the 
influence of which, they seek a nidu:, in or 
near which, their progeny, when hatched, 
may be nourished—the fact, never [ be- 
lieve denie, that the larve of this fly has 
always been found at or near the base of 
the lea“, and never on or in the grain, o 
the head—the fact, that the grain or hea: 
dees not exist at the 'ime of the “ May’ 
deposite—~ihe fact, that the larve of this 
fly does not consume any part of the grain} 





cumbent, occupying so delicate a shell, which 
‘is alleged by these theorists to be after- 
wards brought to life by a less degree of 
|heaf, in the earth, after the cool season of 
seed time—the fact, that if deposited and 
hatched on or tn the grain, it must in its 
|tender larva: stage feed there or perish, and 
ithe fact, that it does not feed there and does 
jnot perish ; all these facts undeniable, to- 
igether with those stated, as coming under 
imy late observation, can leave no reasona- 
ible doubt, that the place of deposite for the 
‘egg of the Hes-ian Fly, is tie leaf—and 
|not the grain or head, and demonstrate the 
absolute futility of the brining and liming 
remedy, so coufidently and earnestly relied 
on, and recommended f r many years; and 
to the present moment reiterated with ejac- 
julations of surprise, “ that so simple and 
infallible a remedy,(see Farmers’ Register, 
vel. I.,) should not be generally circulated 
and adopted for the good of mankind.” 
Finally, I may remark, that I used this 
process of brining and liming for three 
years, not for the * fly,” but for the smut, 
(le charbon,) a stinking, contagious pest, 
very dillereni fiom the black head, (da niel- 
le,) which latter is, with us, generally and 
improperly called smut: of the former, we 
have had but little : yct, for a few years, by! 
some unknown cause, it was introduced 
ainong my wheat. I juund this remedy un- 








‘availing also for this disease ; and my crops 
were not relieved until I purchased a new 
|stock of seed wheat and scoured my gr.na-| 
ties. In one of these years, it happened, | 
that my crops, thus treated, suffered as 
|much, perhaps more, than any previous 
or : and from these experiments, 
(which were fully and faithfully executed, 
and on a large scale, because I entertained 
sanguine hopes of success,) | am under the 
tul.est conviction, that the germinative prin- 
ciples is enfeebled by the process, and the 
plan: rendered thereby an easier prey to the 
‘fly, or any other invading insect.* 

I have, my dear sir, far exceeded the 
lunits of my design in this communication ; 
but really, the question of a remedy for the 
Hessian Fly is so intcresting—the detec- 
tion of a prevalest error in respect to it so 
essential to its true solution—the chief 
remedy offered is so confidently pressed 


| 





* From our experience of brining and 
liming seed wheat, to prevent the smut, we 
avearrived.at different opinion trom Dr, 
Muse—as we have never known that dis- 
‘ase to occur after the preventive process 
vad been “ fully and faithfully execcted.” 
3.ill we admit that such negative proofs, 
re not conclusive, as possibly some un 
inown causes may have checked or pre. 
‘ented the disease. In another opinion ex- 
wressed above, we are much disposed tk 
oncur—that is, that the process of brining 
ind liming, (at least as usually, and per- 
ips carelessly, executed,) serves to weiuk- 
un th* germinating power of the seed, and 
= enfeebles the plants. Ep. Far. 

BG. 
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upon the public, and so palpably wor8® 
than nothing, inasmuch as it holds out fal5® 
views, and obscures the path of research, 
ceming too under the sanction of many and 
highly respecteble sources, from New- 
York to Virginia, inclusive—these consid- 
erations make my apology for the zeal which 
i have evinced, and the ireedom which has 
been taken, by 
Yours respectfully, 
Josern EK. Muse. 





From the Portland Advertiser. 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


If the manufacture of cotto: is a profita- 
vle business, and that it is so, we think these 
who have attended to facts and have read 
our former numbers cannot doubt; we be- 
lieve it to be equally clear, that it cau in no 
part of the United State be conducted with 
a prospect of n cre favorable results than in 
Maine. That locality has something to do 
with the result must be obvious to the most 
casual observer, and we have bricfly ad- 
veried to sume of the grounds of it on a 
furmer occasion. We have recently fallen 
in with some calculations on this subjcet 
which sei the matier iv a stil! clearer light. 
In a recent number of Black wvuod’s Maga- 
zine a Writer has made a comparison bee 
‘ween the expenses of spinning in England 
and France, by which it appears that the 
costof spinning half a kilogramme of cut- 
ion which is 17} ounces, isto yarn No. 80 
io 40 in Manch ster, exclusive of the raw 
material, is 13 cents, while at Mulbausena 
considerable manufacturing iowa in France, 
itis 20cents. ‘This expense is made up of 
wages, fuel, interest of capital, wear and 
tear, charges of ireigh:, &e., steam being 
the moving power. In Zurich the prines- 
pal manufacturing town in Switzerland 
where the moving power is water, the ex. 
peuse is less than it isin England, although 
in the latter country the interest and gene- 
ral charges are much lower than in Franee 
or Switzerland. lo 1834, M. Kaechlin a 
urge manufacfurer and member of the 
Freoch Ciamber of Deputies, estimated 
the cost of spinniug No. 30 to 35 varn at 14 
cents a kilogramme at Mulhausen, of which 
fuel, comprising lighting, constituted rather 
more thun one seventh; while at Zurich 
where the mach nery is moved by water,that 
important is item wholly saved, as admitted 
by the same distinguished operator. It is 
evident owever, that in bis calculation he 
was looking only to the moving power, for 
in every esiablishment, fuel for heating is 
a necessary charg . 

In this ce. uniry although wages and in- 
terest upon the cupital are bh gher than in 
England or France, yet the cheapness of 
our water power and the much lower price 
of subsistence, taxes, and of the raw mate- 
ral, ueurly equalizes the general expense, 
aud enables us, especially in coarser goods, 
iv undersell the foreign manufacturer. A 
wriier inthe Ani: rican Eneyclopedia, after 
enumerating the advantages possessed by 
this country says, “it would seem not ims 
probabie that this country will be the fature 
suurce of supply, in coarse cottons for for- 
eign marke.s.” 

But siill notwithstanding the great ad- 
vaniages of manufacturing in our owa 
country, and noiwithsianding the encour- 
agemeni held out by a protective tariff, the 
nanufacture of cotton is carried on to @ 
vasily greater extent both in France and 
England than with us. 





In England in 1884, the oumber of spin- 
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dies were 9,333,000, in Fracce 31 millions. 
while in the United States there were bui 
1? miilions. And in the same year there 
were imported into this country cut on goods 
from Kagland to the value of $8,200,000, 
from France $1,100,000 and trom Germany 
$300,000, making a total of $9,600,Q00. 
This large sum expended among vurselve> 
instead of being sent out of ihe country, 
might have given employment to a vast 
number of persons and been the source ol 
wealth to many more. The fact also proves 
that there is abundant room for the profita- 
ble employment of a greater amouny of ca- 
pi:alin this important branch of business ; 
for with our high protective duty, if the for. 
eign manufacturer can afford to send his 
fabrics to this market, we, saving the duty 
both upon the raw material and upon the 
cloths, can certainly safely increase the 
quantity of our manufactures and afford to 
undersell him in ourown markets. Besides 
these advantages our exports of cotton ta- 
brics have been gradually increasing from 
1825 when they amounted to but litle over 
one million of dollars, until the present 
ume. 

In 1833 the exports amounted to $2,321,- 
000, of which $1,900,000 were to South Ame- 
rica and Mexico, $120,000 tu India and Afri- 
ca, $215,000 to Ciina, and $86,000 to the 
West Indies. Now with all the advantages 
of our country for manufacturing, with the 
opening of these and other markets for our 
goods, with the increasing use and demand 
in our own country and abroad, and the 
increasing pupularity of American manu- 
factures, can any doubt remain about the 
st blity andthe profi: of eotton manufic- 
tures inths United States, and especially in 
New-Engiand. Let it be remembered thai 
we haveconfined ourselves principally tu the 
ma:ufacture of coarse goods, but as the bu- 
siness advances, the higher and more valua 
ble qualit.es of fabrics will become the sub- 
ject of attention, by which new employment 
wll be given to skill and inge iuity, aud new 
murkets opened to the manufactures of our 
enterprising and i..defatigable countrymen. 
Toe same causs which have built up the 
cities of Liverpool aod Manchester in Eng- 
land, of Glasgow aud Paisley in Scotland, 
aod give e..ployment toa million and more 
of persons in those countries, are now in cpe- 
ratioa among us,and under the fostering pro- 
tection of our free ii s'itusions, the sc curity 
of property, an energetic spirit, and ine eate 
ing skill and improvements, are destined to 
diffuse wealth and prosperity widely over 
our land. The following progress of a 
pound of cotton, extracted from the English 
Monthly Magazine, will not be uninterest- 
ing. “There was sent to London lately 
from Paisley, a small piece of Muslin, about 
one pound weight, the history of which is 
as follows. -‘T'he wool came from the East 
I i-+s to London ;. from London it went to 
Lancashire, where it was manufactured 
iuto yarn; from Manchester it was sent to 
Paisley, where it was woven ; it was sent to 
Ayrshire next, where it.was tamboured ; i: 
was then conveyed to Dumbarton, where it 
was hand-sewed and again retured to Pais- 
ley, whence it was sent to Glasgow and fin. 
ished, and thea sent per coach to London. 
It may be reckoned about three years that 
it took to bring this article 10 market, from 
the time when it was packed in India, tilla 
arrived complete in the merchant’s ware- 
house in London: whither it must have 
been conveyed 5000 miles by sea, nearly 
1000 by land, and have contributed to re- 
ward the labor of nearly 150 persons, whose 
services were necessary to the carriage and 
manufacture of this small quantity of cot- 
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ton, and by which the value has been, ad- 
vanced more than 2000 per cent.” 





MANUFACTURE OF BEET-ROOT SUGAR IN RUSSIA. 


Sin,—The manufacture of beet-root ink 
sugar in the Russian empire has of late be- 
come very extensive; there are already ne 
less than twenty-five large establishinent: 
fur this purpose in different parts. ‘Think- 
ing that the following account of one of th 
principal of these establishments, viz. Mi- 
charlofsky Sugar-works in the goveramen: 
of ‘Lula, the property of Count Bobrinsky, 
may be interesting to the English public, 1 
send it for insertion in your widely circulat- 
ed Journal :— 

The quantity of beet worked in the year 
1835 was 260,000 poods=to 85,357 ewt. 
O qr. 16 lbs.; the sugar produced from it, 
15,600 poods=5014 cwt. 1 qr. 4 Ibs. 


Price of a pood of beet 15 cop ks. 
Expense in working do. 35 do. 
50 


Produce of one pood of beet 2} lbs., of 
raw sugar at 1 ro. 10 co. per Ib. 

‘The aumberof men employed 250. 

The quantity of land required to produce 
the beet 350 deciatines=945 acres. 

The beet is generally taken from the 
peasentry instead of the obrok or fine they, 
as serfs, would have to pay their baren. 

The proprietor of this manufacicry is an 
accomplished aud amiav:e nobleman; his 
experiment in this case has been highly 
successful, 
~ One great evil is the impossibility hither- 
io experienced of keeping the roots any 
length of time, which makes it expedient 
they should be worked as soon as_ possible 
afier they are taken from the ground. 

I have been favored with a specimen of 
raw and refined sugar from these works, of 
which 1 send you a small sample, and am 
only sorry the distance does not allow me to 
send a larger one. 

The Russian lh. is equal to 14} oz. Eng- 
lish ; a pood 40 Ibs. Russia=36 lbs. Eng- 
lish ; a rouble=100 copecks; sterling value 
103d.; 

Your constant reader, 
J. K. 


Perexrssura, June, 25, 1836. 
[The samples sent are excellent; the raw 
sugar not quite so good asthat from the 
vane, but the refined qual to the best pro- 
ducis of our refineries Ep. M. M.] 





: FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The following is from an old number o 
the Memoirs ofthe Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society : 

The atteation necessary to be paid to 
raising and feeding si!k worms, would foru 
an agreeable and lucrative employment t: 
those who are placed above manual services 
There is no part of America wherein thy 
silk worm cannot be supplied with prope: 
feed: as mulberry trees will thrive with 
very little care, even in the coldest. We 
are informed that in 1789, no less than 5406 
pounds of silk were raised in the cold anc 
sandy territory of Prussia. Perhaps nm 
country possesses greater advantages fo: 
this purpose than America; and shoul 
this mavufacture ever be actively pursued. 
it will not be extravagant to expect silken 
stuffs as cheap as any cloth made in Ame. 
rica. 

To show with} what ease and conve- 











nience the worm may be fed, the following 
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directions are extracted from some sensib 
etters, written by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of 
Yorthampton, and communicated: by the 
jon. James Winthrop, Esq., of Cambridge. 
i‘o these gentlemen, the Society setura 
veir thanks, and will be obliged by aay 
urther communications to improve the 
igriculture and manufactures of our coun~ 
ir . 
Extracts from Mr. Clarke's Letters. 

About ten years ago, | set over an.acre 
of land with small mulbegry trees, ten feet 
apart; they flourished extremely weil, and 
im three or four years they formed a perfect 
orest. From these I used to gather my 
leaves; but I soon found the trouble and 
expense was too great; for I was obliged 
in the latter part of feeding, to employ a 
great many people, or the worm must 
starve; having observed those trees whieh 
were accidentally broken down sprouted 
anew and luxuriantly the following year, 
determined me on another method. thad 
a small enclosure of very rich ground, about 
six rods square, which in the epring of the 
year 1793 | ploughed and manured well. 
Here I sowed my mulberry seeds ia rows, 
like carrots or parsuips in a garden, at 
suitable distances from each other for 
weeding aud hoeing between them. The 
seed came up well, and the plants, were 
kept quite free from weeds that summer; 
in doing which, you wust be very careful 
as the plants are exceeding tender; in thi¢ 
first weeding the fingers must be pringin 
pally used. The next spring before they, 
began to sprout, ‘with a scythe, I eut dowm 
ali the bushes within two inches ot the 
ground, and carefully weed them. Thia 
method answered my most sanguine ex; 
pectations; for by the middle of July, 
when the worms devcur the most leaves, 
they had grown up three feet in height, 
and being cut with a sickle, furnished me 
with abundance of leaves, in a cheap, easy 
and expeditious manner. The samemeth 
od has been pursued with these trees or 
bushes ever since ; so that you see there is 
no necessity for sowing the seed annually. 
A field once sowo, will, for aught 1 ean 
see, last a thousand years, if it be well ta- 
ken care of. My mulberiy trees are more 
flourishing this year, and yielded more food 
for the worms than they ever did before. 
This I attribute chiefly to the manure I put 
on them the last spring; notwithstanding 
they were cut down last July, they are 
now (October) about three feet high. “My 
worms were hatched out the 24th of Jane, 
and continued eating just four weeks, 
They have consumed upwards of three 
thousand pounds of leaves, and the trouble 
of gathering them has been but little, com- 
pared with the whole business. A man 
can reap 3 or 400 weight within an hour; 
the expense and trouble are therefore tr.~ 
fling. I perform about three quarters of the 
business myself. ‘The quantity of silk pro- 
duced is about ten pounds; as to the quali. 
ty, 1 can in no way so well inform you as 
by sending a skein of sewing silk,’ which 
[ pray you to actept. 
The idea that water is injurious to silk 
worms, is totally unfounded. My worms 
this year have been chiefly fed on wet 
leaves, gathered early in the morning, and 
1s they grow dry in the course of the day, 





* This silk will bear a com; avizon with the best im- 
ported silk. 


t This candid statement destroys the idea of water 
being injurious to the silk worm, ar opinion that has 
been longestablished and is still maintained in some 
late publications, To remove all doubt, (if any can 
possibly remain) the following mode is added, whieh 
will not only confirm Mr. Clark’s assertion, but. teech 
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were sprinkled with water.f | have used , 
in one day three paiis full, ia spriukling 
the leaves, for { tuimk it invigorates the 
worm in suliry weather. Hot water for 
the purpose of kiiling the ehrysalis that 1» 
Within the cocvon, to prevent is making 
his way through, and spoiling the silk, 1s 
never used. Hot water is only used whe. 
the cocoons are wound off into skeins. ‘l'o 
kill the chrysalis,the cocoons are pu: into au 
oven, about as warm as when a woman 
takes out her bread; or they are exposed 
one or two days to the fierse rays of the 
sun. The last method is best, as there is 
no daoger of injuring the silk, as may be 
the case in the former way. Should the 
oven be a little too warm, soread your co- 
coons on.a table in the sun for two da.s 
successively; if you suspect they are no 
effectually killed, let them be out another 
day. They must be carried in at night ; 
they must not be wet; if you wish to knuw 
whether the chrysalis be dead, take one o! 
the thickest of the cocoons ahd cutit open; 
if you cannot perceive any Ife; you may 
conclude they are sunned sufficiently ; 
should you perceive any signs of life, sun 
them another day. 


From the Farmers’ Register. 
A LONDON AUCTIONEER’S ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 

(The following puffextraordinary, (taken 
from a late English paper.) furnishes an- 
other evidence of the system of fraud which 
is continued to be practised in England, in 
the sale of mountain land in Virginia. As 
in a previous volume we commented at 
some length on these fraudulent sales, and 
as it would be to as little purpose agaiu to 
endeavor to warn the dupes, we shall mere 
ly insert this advertisement, to amuse our 
readers in general, and to astonish those 
who may reside near the locality described, 


and a little capital are alone wanting to ren- 
der this one of the fairest agricaltural por- 
tions of the globe. and in a climate, it must 
be remembered, remarkable for its salubri- 
ty and invigorating powers: besides which 
it may be called the land of promise, inas. 
jmuch as the mineral and fossil wealth is no 
where to be equalled, and iron, coal. lead, 
jand salt are found in all. directions in the 
greatestabundance. From the minerals c«1| 
\this property a source of commercial enter. 
|prize muy be contemplated. It should be ob- 
iserved, in conclusion, that religious wor-| 
iship is unshackled, and there is a total ab | 
iscence of taxes. It may therefore be stated! 
in preat contidence, that*this sale will se 
cure to those of very limited means, wealth | 
|without risk; possessing the only essen- 
tial requisites of industry and talent. A 
farmer having saved £100 or £200 fro 
ithe wreck of bis fortune here, will find at 
this sale, the opportunity to realize all his 
ibright and early anticipations It is not a 
jspeculation founded on theory—experience 
jas demonstrated that it is a moral certa n- 
‘y; and consequently, a mechanic posses- 
ising £200 and upwards may confidently ap- 
jpear at this auspicious sale. 

Particulars may be lad at the Waterloo, 
Liverpool; the Manchester Times office, at 
| Manchaster ; the Hen and Chickens, at 
|Birmingbam; the Auction Mart; and at 
|Mr. George Robins’ officer, in Covent Gar. 
iden. ‘The title isclear beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt. 
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From “ London’s Gardeners’ Magazine.” 


A FEW FACTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CAUSE OF CANKER, AND OTHER DISs- 
EASES, IN FRUIT TREES. BY MR. T. 
RIVERS, JUN. 


A few facts in the culture of fruit trees 





with the exalted character which their lands 
have acquired across the Atlantic. ] 

In the State of Virginia—A most impor. | 
tant Estate for those of moderate means, | 
and who would emigrate successfully.—Mr. | 
George Robius is instructed to offer to pub- 
lig competition, at the auction mart, Lon- 
don, on ‘Tuesday, the 9h of August, at 
twelve, in lots of 1000 and 2009 acres each. 
The Freeholi! Lauds iaciuded in this impor- 
tant sale, extend to one hundred thousand 
acres, situate o. the mighty waters of the 
greatOh o, in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
he neighborhood of rising towns, good 
markets, navigable rivers, and national turn- 
pike roads. There is a direct commu iica- 
tion by steam t» New-York, Orleans, Pitts. 
burgh, R chmond, Biltimore, and Wash- 
ington. ‘Three vast railroads have com- 
menced, under the sanction of government, 
who have contributed fifteen miilious of 
do!lars towords the comp'et.on. In three 
short years they will be periected. The 
linds are in the counties of Cabell, Harri- 
son and Gilss. ‘They are fertile (almost be- 
y -ud heliet,) the soil adapted to the produc- 
t mof every thing that is useful. Industry 





us to preparea stork of fod for our worms, should 
any accid»nt deprive them of the mulb rry leaves, 
or should they b+ hatehed before the trees have 
produced any.  Gathr in the autumn, before the 
frosts cominence, and in dry weather, the leaves of 
tie mulheiry tree, which must be dried ia the sun, 
by spreading them on large ctoths, reduce them to 
powder, and lay them up in a dry place; whenit 
1s uecessa.y to feed with this powder, let it be 
moistened with wat) rand spread round the worms, 
who wiil immediately teed upon it. Other food has 
been _— to feed with, such as lettuce, en- 
dive, &c.; but we are assured by a person of great 
experience, that the silk produced by any other food 
tin mulberry leaves, is of an infe.ior quality, and 
tie worms are sickly. 





have caught my notice, which may perhaps 
serve in some way to elucidate the cause 
of canker and disease in those useful occu- 
jpants of our gardens. The green chisel 
|pear tree, in our soils, is particularly sub- 
ject to canker, every shoot dying half way 
\down, the season after being produced ; 
this taking place alike in wet and dry, warm 
jand cold, seasons, and, consequently, the 
‘trees, in the course of a few years, getting 
to be a confused mass of cankered and dead 
branches, full of moss and disease; Lat- 
jterly, I have observed all these diseased 
|trees attacked by a grub, which has perfora- 
ited the stem in every direction, making 
channels large enough to admit the finger, 
|(as you will see by the part of a branch sent 
for inspection ;) from which, in the sum- 
mer, extravasated sap exudes, on which 
wasps and hornets delight to feed. Intwo 
jor three years aficr being attacked, the 
itrees, if left to the devastations of the grub, 
will assuredly die. I have for several 
years observed the wonderful effects pru- 
‘duced by grafting some of the new Belgic 
pears on unhealthy trees, of tender sorts, 
in transforming them at once into health 
‘and productiveness ; and this induced me 
‘to try the experiment on those trees which 
‘were being devoured alive. I calculated 
ithat, if, by some analagous change, the sap 
could be made healthy, it would also make 
‘it unpalatable to these warms of corrup. 
|tion. 

It is now perhaps three or four years 














lsince I commenced operations, by graft- 
a . ' 
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ing on diseased and half-devoured green 
chisel pear trees, the glout morceau ; 
the autumn, or Williams’s bon chretien ; 
Marie Louise, passe Colmar, and other 
good hardy sorts, and the effect is beyond 
measure surprising. ‘Trees that must have 
d.ed in two or three years are now full of 
health and vigor, and are covere:t with 
bloom buds ; not a speck of canker or dis- 
ease is to be seen, and in two years from 
grafting the grubs left the trees ; the sap 
having become either too abundant, or too 
healay for their appetites. 

The difficulty is to ascertain, before 
grafting, what sort of Flemish pear will suit 
the soil ; for often, after two or three years 
of deceitful vigor, the grait, if ihe sortis not 
hardy enough, will become diseas:d, and 
disappoint all expectations. Therefu re, 
before decapitating the old pear trees, ad- 
vice should be asked on this score ; and I 
helieve that any practical man of observa- 
tion can at once say what sort will flourish, 
if you tell him the substratuin ; though it 
really seems that many of the Pelgian pears 
will grow in any soil and situation, at least 
in this southern part of Englard. 

I am aware that I am advancing no nov- 
elty in what follows ; but this sudden 
change from diseaze and death to health 
and vigor is quite worth a moment’s con- 


sideration, either from the physiologist, or 


the commercially interested truit-grower. 
By giving a tree shoots hardy enough ‘o 
stand against our cold and moist climate, 
you give it the only proper and effectual 
organs of respiration and elaboration ; and 
the consequences are, continued health and 
productiveness. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the totol reverse of this, if some of 
the old and tender sorts of apples and pears 
are allowed to grow, and “ have their way,” 
alongside trees grafted with hardy varieties. 
The shoots of the tender sorts, even the 
winter after being produced, generally be- 
gin to canker and decay ; the sap, in spring, 
losing its proper and healthy channels, 
forces out at the bases of these cankered 
shoots others that, in summer, are strong 
and luxuriant, but which again, in like man- 
ner, in the following winter, canker and 
die. The juices of the plants, from not be- 
ing properly elaborated, become diseased, 
and food fit only to nourish those animals 
that seem created to feast on decay ; while 
the whole tree becomes a confused mass 
of dead and dying branches. From close 
observation of the effect of these last two 
or three favorable warm summers, I cannot 
think this altogether produced by the cli- 
mate, but that it arises from some inexpli- 
cable effect proceeding from the variation 
of soils ; for, in situations which, as far as 
regards climate, are more moist and cold 
than any in this part of England, I have 
seen sorts that canker here flourish without 
spot or blemish. I am, however, almcst 
equally at a loss when I impute it to unfa- 
vorable soils, as we have here a most re- 
markable variation in soils, from a dark 
strong clay, to a rich friable stratum of 
loam, 10 ft. in thickness, resting on a sub- 
stratum of dry sand, apparently the most 
favorable combination possible for fruit 
trees ; and yet, even here, some of the o'd 
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varieties of pears, such as crassane, brown 
buerre, Colinar, &c., in five years irom the 
graft, carker, and seldom show a fruit-spur ; 
but graft these cunkercd trees with new and 
hardy sorts, and fruitfulness and nealth wil! 
immediately take the places of disease and 
death. 

The grand point in fruit culture is, to 
have sorts producing shoots that do not die 
at the extremities ; they will then furnish 
leaves enough for all the offices of nature. 
This is no new doctrine, as we have been 
often told the cffect of fruit trees in pro- 
ducing tender shocts ; but the cause is still 
worth inquiring into : for well I know that 
it has often, and with apparent justice, been 
attributed to cold seasons and wet soils : 
though I know equally well that it occurs 
in seasons and soils quite the reverse.— 
How, then, shall we account for the circu- 
lating fluids being so inimicable to health 
in soe varieties of fruit, and not in others ? 
I can also assert, from experience, that 
sorts of fruit recently obtained trom sees 
are not by any means all exempt from can+ 
ker; for several seediing apples and 
pears (perhaps the average may be one in 
a hundred) I have found equally or even 
more tender than our old verieties ; I have 
yralted these teuder striplings with robust 














sorts, and have at once changed their na- 
ture. ‘This is interesting, and, to a reflect-. 
ive mind (it must not be overburthened witb 
the cares of a nursery,)joffers a vast field of, 
inquiry. I must conclude with one recom- 
mendation : let the fruit amateur or or- 
chardist, the instant he finds a fruit tree mak- 
ing whoots it cannot support, either root it 
up, and plant it afresh; or graft it with 
some robust and productive variety. 
Sawbridyeworth Nursery, Herts, April 
20, 1836. 





From the same.‘ 

ON THE TREATMENT OF O1.D FRUIT TREES 
WHICH IT IS WISHED TO PRESERVE ; AND| 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LAYING COW- 

UNG AT THE BASIS OF THEIR TRUNKS, 

AND ALSO AT THE ROOTSTALKS OF VINES, 

BY W. A. L. 

In mos! old gardens there are to be found 
aged remains of some favorite fruit tee, 
which the proprietor is unwilling to have 
removed, either fro:n its Laving produced 
excellent fruit, or from early associations 
connected with it. Flence it still retains its 
place, though age, the chisel, and the pru- 
ning-knife bave been hard upon it,ant it 
remains a heartless stump, and alinost leaf 
less skeleton of a tree. 

Such was the case, some twelve years 
ago, with a green gige plum tree, whic. 
for’ muny years had been irained against a 
wooden fence ten feet high, and had long 
delighted both oll an! young by the yeur- 
ly produce of an abundant crop of delicious 
juicy, bigh flavored fruit, but it was now 
old, and exhausted; and i's yearly c.op. 
were “few and far between.” 

In the course of soine judicious irprove- 
tents, it was found necessary to remove 
the old wooden fence, and -to build in tt 
place a subsiancial brick wall. By thi 








eveat, a favorable opporiunity oecurred~ 
have the old plum wee removed, and « 


umerated,) I propose to give a few general 








young healthy tree planted in its place. 
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Having represented to my employer the 
vrupriety of so doing, his answer was, “I 
wish if possible, to preserve it: it has pro- 
luced excellent fruit, and was a great fa. 
vorite with my fa:her. See what you can 
lo.” 

As‘many young gardeners, on entering 
their first situation; may be similarly eir- 
cumstanced, I will relate the means | adopt- 
ed, together with the result. In the first 
place, | cut down the tree to the lowest 
live wood on the bole (which in this case, 
was 21 feet fromm the ground,) leaving the 
branch 20 inches long; [ then collected 
four barrow loads of fresh cow-dyng, and 
laid it round the stem to the distance of four 
feet on every side, and rising conically six 
inches above where the trunk was cut off ; 
and, in order to conceal the unsightly ap- 
pearance of the dung, I covered it with 
said two inches thick. This was done in 
February ; and in due time the live buds 
of the branch broke, and grew apace 
During the heat of summer, the surface of 
the dung became finely pulverised ; and, 
on examination, I found that strong healthy 
roots had issued from the bottom of the 
branch which was left, and had spread 
hrough the whole mass of dung which 
enveloped it. The following spring, 1 gave 
it another coating of the same, extending 
to the distance of six feet; repeating it the 
third year, and occasionally since. The 
resuli was that the tree grew so rapidly, 
that I was soon enabled to form a handsoine, 
well-regulated, fan-shaped head, which fills 
the whole space of its orignal allotment, 
and has borne, for these eight years past, 





excellent and abundant crops. 

This is a mode that may be safely adop- 
ted with old fruit trees that are worthy of 
preservation, whether cut down or not. In 
the latter case, 1 would recommend that 
the soil be removed to the distance of four 
or five feet from the bole, to the depih of 
the strong leading roots, and a layer of 
fresh cow-dung, six inches thick, spread on 
them, and -covered with sand, and left for 
one season tothe influence of the sun and| 
air. It will soon be discoversd whe her) 
the cow-dung acts beneficia'ly, by the re- 
newed vigor of the tree, and its sending) 
forih young wood. In this case, a judi-| 
cious pruning of ihe old wood is necessary; | 
ind, in the spring, another and more eX: | 
tended layer of dung should be added. 
~ Where vines are planted on the outside 
of forcing-houses, and the roots have got) 
in’'o improper subsoi', the removal of the 
soil froia the stero, and a barrowful of fre-b 
cow-dung laid round them, never fails to 
cause the protrusion of strong vigorous 
oots. but it is_advisable not to begin fore- 
ng early, when it is appiled, as the mois. 
ure, in very cold weather, may prevent the 
lue circulation of the sap. 








From the Ohio State Gazette, 
SILK CULTURE. 


As the capability of the Morus Multivau- 
lis to endure our winters has been agitated, 
indas the tree is decidedly te most valua 
je to the Silk grower, (in which class + 
sreat many western farmers are already en- 





directions as to its cultivation ; the com: 
mcn sense of which, and the fact that 

are practical and theoretical, will, I trust, 
recommend them to every farmer who is 
the least interésted in this subject. 

Such is the luxuriant nature of the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis, that it will grow in almost 
any soil, and unless checked by the poor- 
ness ofa soil, or if in a soil rich by artificial 
means, it will continue to grow green until 
the unripe parts of it are frozen, which is 
an operation no tree will endure, for the un 
ripe wood of every tree will be killed by the 
frost. 

From this disposition of the Multicaulis 
to continue its growih, we derive a very 
commor sense remedy, which is simply to 
put it on our poorer soils ; and to save 
every twig, we must put it ina soil so 
that it will not grow at all withoutcultivation; 
we can give when we choose, and withhold 
when we choose, and of course control the 
tree. It follows then, that too much cul- 
tivation, or too rich a soil will kill the tree ; 
the converse is, a poorer soil and less cul- 
tivation. 

It is extremely doubtful whether there is 
any land under: cultivation, west of the 
mountains, so poor as that the Multicaulis 
will require cultivation on it. A very ex- 
perienced and successful cultivator, and 
one who has many thousand trees, which 
have endured the two or three last winters, 
says * the best soil for the Multicaulis is 
dry loam, as well gravelly or stony, rest- 
ing on a gravelly cr open sub-soil, that will 
freely let the water pass off, and give no ob- 


struction to the roots ; or a medium quality, - 





safer to be too poor than too rich, for I am 
confident that my land which is occupied 
by the mulberry is in better condition than 
when first set with it. It would be as well 
if the land was cultivated a year or two 
without fermented manure, unless quite 
low in condition before the trees were set 
in it. Sandy soil is next beat, if not too 
loose and rich with manure. Rich, moist 
soil is wholly out of the question.” 

From the above qaotation farmers will 
perceive that their greatest danger in the 
cultivation of the Multicaulis ari-es frcm 
the richness of the soil ; and yet no ore 
can doubt that there is enough of a medium. 
quality to raise large quantities of Silk ;*and 


'Ithere is little doubt that ti ne will prove what 


now seems paradoxical, that the poorest 





suil of the ccuntry is the richest. 

The whole matter may be summed up ih 
a few words. Plant the Multic .ulis ia a 
poor soil, and unless very poor, withhold all 
cultivation, except simply to keep down the 
weeds, and in any event, do not cultivate or 
disturb the earth after about the middle of 
August. 





MULBERRY TREES, 


The white Italian mulberry trees, which 
are the growth of seed sowed last spring, 
require to be defended from the severity ‘of 
the coming winter by a covering of earth, 
straw, chaff, or horse manure. ‘They may 
xe buried several inches, and probably earth 
or manure will afford the surest proiéc ion. 





If they are thus carefully covered so as not 




















to break down the tops, it is believed they 
will be as certain to survive and be fit for 
transplanting in the spring as they would if 
taken up this fall and put into a cellar.— 
They should be covered before the ap- 
proach of severe frost. One gentleman in 
this town cropped off the tops of his mulber 

ry seedlings in the month of August, when 
they were about ten inches high ; he also 
deprived them of nearly all their leaves at 
thaittime. Since he thus cut off the tops 
ani the leaves, the main stem and branches 
have become firm and ligneous, although 
they have not increased in height—a se- 
cond crop of leaves has come forward, so 
that they have lost their denuded appear- 
ance, and look remarkably tough and 
healthy, and will in all probability resist the 
effects of winter better than seedlings which 
have been allowed to grow without being 
cropped or deprived of the first growth of 
leaves. 

The surest way of securing the Chinese 
mulberry trees is either to put them into a 
cellar, or to dig them up carefully and turo 
the tops and branches down to the ground 
-- they may then be covered with a layer of 
cheff or straw, and dirt to the depth of a foot 
thrown over the straw ; the Chinese Mul 
berry, being more tender than the white va- 
riety, should be taken care of at an earlier 
day. The branches of the Chinese mul- 
berry trees, which are designed for slips 
pext year, should not be cut off until the 
spring. 

It has been ascertained by experiment 
that white mulberry trees one year old are 
more likely to live if transplanted at that 
age, than they areif they are allowed to re- 
main in the nursery two or three years.— 
The distance at which they should be set 
as standard trees is, 5 feet in the rows, and 
the rows § or 10 feet apart ; the interme- 
diate space between the rows may be im- 
proved in the cultivation of white beans or 
potatoes, so that there shall be no waste of 
ground. 





SCAB ON WHEAT. 


A few days ago a friend called my atten-|| 


tion to the great injury to the wheat and rye 
crops from what is usually called the scab. 


‘The cause of destructive disorder soon be- 


came asubject of inquiry and speculation 
-—I stated the cause of’ scab to be (which 
is the current opinion) the inclemency of the 
weather, whilst the wheat was in bloom ; 
the blossom being broken off too early cre- 
ated disease by a want of that nutriment 
furnished by nature. He remarked that 
such had been his opinion—but that he had 
accidently noticed the wheat and found ir 
almost every head a sma! black insect, of- 
ten seated upon the point of the grain, that 
he pursued his examiaation and found it 
general in the field. My curiosity was ex- 
¢ited by his remarks, and [ proceeded toa 
large field of rye and wheat ; in various 
parts of the field I broke off the heads and 
found the insect he described sometimes in 
a white state and sometimes black, about 


the size of the blossom of the wheat. The] 


insect was always within the outer covering 
of the grain, and evidently fed upon the 
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;wheat. The field of rye and wheat is al- 
most entirely destroyed. It would be wor- 
thy the notice of the farmer to examine his 
wheat and rye. A Supscriber. 





A PRECOCIOUS HEIFER. 
24th June, 1836. 

* * * I cannot lose this 
opportunity of informing you of «singular 
fuet which happened in the vicinity of Hamp- 
ton very lately. Capt. Spencer Drummond 
has a heifer of the Durham stock, only four- 
teen months old, which has a calf about a 
fortnignt old, and is a much finer calf than 
we commonly meet with in this neighbor 
hood, or in yours. I mention this because I 
consider it uaprecedented.—[Farmers’ Re. 
gister. ] 





A new rhanufacture has been introduced 
bya M._ Leinard of Pont Remy, in France, 
which promises to be of the greatest utility. 
This gentleman has brought to perfection 
a plan of working up the Phormiuin Tenax, 
—a plant that grows in the vallies of New- 
Zeland, resembling the corn flag, and the 
aloes--into a fabric said to surpass linen in 
pliancy, substance, and lighiness. Many 
English merchants have endeavored to 
make use of the plants, he beauty of which, 
when wrought into cloth by the Indians, 
had attracted the notice of the most dis- 
‘tinguished travellers, but in vain, owing to 








| their not being able to divest it of a resi- 
inous gum which forms a portion of its! 
jconsistence. Mr. Lienard has established 
ia factory at Pont Remy, in which one 
thousand workmen are said to be employ- 





ied, with the prospect of the number being 
lincreased to three thousand by the great’ 
idemand for the cloth. which is said to be) 
‘peculiarly suited for sails, and the cover-| 
‘ings of carriages, as it may be placed under; 
‘water for any length of time without inju-! 
iry. It is supposed that its use will, in the! 
course cf time, supercede that of cotton in| 
France. The culture ofthe plant has been! 
introduced by Marshal Clausel at Algiers. | 





| 
| A correspondent informs us that excava- 
‘tions have lately been made on a farm a| 
ishort distance from this village, for the 
| purpose of obtaining coal, which are likely’ 
to result .n finding a full supply of this| 
valuable article. Specimens of Anthracit2; 
have already been obtained which burn 
free, and the quality of the coal improves, | 
and the quantity increases, as the shaft is| 
extended. The work which was: inter- 
rupted by a flow of water, is about to be 
recommenced with the aid of machinery, 
and will be prosecuted by a mining com- 
pany possessing a large capital—8150,000 
of which is already paid im and deposited 
in one of the New York banks. Our friend 
is very sanguine in his opinion of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and speaks of the 
great importance of the discovery to New- 
burgh and the surrounding country, as the 
cartage of coal to. our doors will be hut 56 
cents per ton. We hope he will not be dis- 
ippointed. It is said that Capt. Kid bu- 
ried his money somewhere, If the com. 
pany, in searching for coal in this neigb- 








[Novensex, 


the speculation will be profitable —[New™ 
burgh Journal. } 





Corn Cror.—Four or five weeks ago, 
it was feared there would be but little or 
no cern in this country ; a spell of warm 
weather succeeded, which very ma'erially 
changed the appearance of the fields, which 
now promise a greater yield than was had 
last year. 

To show the difference of estimate on 
one field of corn of 20 acres in the town of 
Portland, which we are told will hold good 
for the major part of the corn crops in the 
same town, the owner about four or five 
weeks since offered the.entire crop for 
$100 about what it might be worth for 
fodder only, and could not find a purcl.a- 
ser ; within a few days he has been offered 
$500 for the same field, and refuses to 
iake it. 

The Potatoe Crop, on the authority of 
intelligent farmers, was never better— 
{ Dunkirk Beacon. } 





Curonotocy or Cotton.—Yarn first 
spun by machinery in England 1730~—Arke 
wright obtained patent for spinning frame, 
1761—Mule spinning invented, 1779— 
Watts’ steam engine, 1782—power looms 
invented by Dr. Cartwright, 1785—Sea 
[sland Cotton first planted in United States, 
and upland cotten cultivated, 1789—Slater, 


jan Englishman, (lately deceased,) builds 


the first coiton factory in the United States 
at. Pawtucket, 1790—Eli Whitney in- 
vents the cotton gin, 1793. The second 
cotton factory in the United States erected 
in New-Hampshire, 1803—Power loom 
first introduced in the United States at 
Waltham, 1815—First factory erected in 
Lowell, 1822—Highest duty om cotton 
manufactures, 1829. 

The number of cotton factories in the 
United States at the present time, we have 
not seen stated, but there are now in Eng- 
land 1154 cotton mills. Water power to 
the amount of 10,000 horses, and steam 
power to that of 30,000 are employed in 
them—two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand persons are directly and one million 
and a half are indirectly engaged in them. 
—[Newburyport Herald. } 








Berks County S1rx.—We have recently 
examined a specimen of sewing silk, the 
first ever manufactured in this eoun'y, and 
it was of such a quality, and the manner of 
its production so creditable, that it did our’ 
hearts good. It was the entire production 
of a young lady near Reading, one of Berés 
county’s fairest daughters, who reared and 
fed the worms, spun the silk from the co. 
coons, and doubled and. twisted it into 
skeins, all with herown hands. Here now 
is the example set to our young ladies, and 
‘we are persuaded they are about to imitate 
it, as a large quantity of mulberry seed has. 
gone into different parts of the county from 
this place. How irresistible would be the 
charme of the young lady. when dressed in 
the fabric of ber own hands’ production, 
and how eagerly would the beaux press for~ 
ward for her hand '!—and well might th 
seek such wives, for they would be wo 








borhood, should find the hidden treasure, 


having.—[Reading Prese.} 
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From the Farmer's Series of the Library of Uuseful 
Knowledge. 


BONES AS MANURE. 


_ Bones, althuugh of comparatively late 
introduction as manure, have yet occupied 
so much of farming attention within these 
few years, that we have no hesitation in 
placing them at the head of those miscel- 
laneous substances which are usually em- 
ployed for that purpose. ‘They have indeed 
been used in some parts of England for a 
long time, and have been extensively im- 
ported froin the Continent into the town of, 
Hull, where several machines have been 
erected either tor grinding them into pow- 
der, or bruising them into small pieces ; 
which modes of application have been found 
su advantageous, that they have, within the 
last twenty years, excited general atten- 
ton, and are now in almost universal use 
as the principal manure for raising turnip 
crops on the calcareous soils in Yorkshire 
and Lincoloshire. It is upon this descrip- 
tion of land that they are the most decided- 
ly valuable, and the testimony of some farm- 
ers of experience, proves that to mix them 
with a portion of vegetable or coal ashes, 
is a protitable application tor the pruduction 
of turnips ; as, by tais me hod, the vegeta- 
tion of the seed is quickened, and the young 
plant, getting rapidly into rough leaf, thus 
escapes the fly. 

Long before the great advantage which 
may be derived from ground or well- 
crushed bones was generally known, many 
persons were aware of their fertalizing 
properties. ‘T'o render them available, 
however, the wasteful and injurious process 
of reducing them into ashes by fire wa3 
then co.ninonly reserted to; by which, in- 
deed, a certain degree of benefit was iin- 
parted to land upon which sulphate of lime 
or gypsum will have eifect, but could not 
be so effectual, in point of nourishment, as 
bone in an uncalcined’sta‘e, because the 
oil and o her nutritive matter which it con- 
tains is thus dissipated. In other instances, 
they were either reduced by lime, or laid at 
the bottom of the farm-yard, and decom- 
posed by the effect of urine, and in some 
cases were partially broken by the hammer. 
In these modes, however, great quantities 
were wasted, which is now prevented by 
the improved method of pieparing them by 
machinery : it is therefore useless to enter 
further into the details of practice which 
has become obsolete. 


When reduced to powder, the bones 
alone are ground, being divested by the 
process of boiling, not only of every par- 
ticle of flesh, but also of a material portion 
of oil which is also extracted ; and it is 
only in that state that they can be brought 
to the condition of fine powder. [In this 
state, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
they cannot be so beneficial to the land as 
when fresh and unboiled ; yet we find, by 
the report of the Doncaster Association 
“on bone manure,”’—to which we shall 
presently refer—that they have been found 
more effectual after having passed through 
the manufactories. When not’ ground com- 
pletely into powder, they are, however, 
broken in the machines, by cast-iron roll- 
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ers, formed with deeply indented rims, by 
which they are first partially bruised, and 
then falling down upon other sets of 
rollers, each with the teeth more closely 
fixed they. are in this manner reduced to 
various sizes, from one inch to half an inch 
in thickness, and a considerable quantity 
of coarse dust is also procured by the pro- 
cess. These bones are usually sold un- 
der the respective designations of inch, 
three-quarters inch, half-inch, or dust ; but 
the greatest demand is for those of the 
half-inch size, which contain all the dust 
which has been formed in crushing them. 
The “ dust” is collected in great measure 
by ridding the inch and three-quarters inch 
bones. 

When the bones are not boiled, each pair 
of rollers is furnished with a set of mallea- 
ble iron scrapers attached below, in order 
to clear the teeth of any animal matter 
which may adhere to them, and thus the oil 
substance contained in the bones is saved.* 
As bone-inills have been now very general- 
ly erected, there are few parts of the coun- 
try where the manure cannot be procured 
in a prepared state ; but when the bones 
are only to be had raw, and itis an objec: 
with the farmer to reduce them to a small 
size, they can be easily broken to pieces 
by his own laborers. Several farmers have 
indeed erected small machines with two 
cylinders of cast-iron, with teeth, which 
lock into each other, by which they are 
broken into small pieces. The price at 
the mills varies, of course, according to 
the trouble of preparation, the distance of 
carriage, for grinding, and the demand ; 
but commonly average, for the dust, from 
2s. 6d. to 3s., and in some late instances 
even 3s. 6d. have been paid—for pieces, 
from 2s, to 2s. 3d., according to size—and 
ls. 10d. for rough bones, per imperial 
bushel. Noallowance appears to be gen- 
erally made by the dealers on those which 
have gone through the process of boiling. 

The expense of bones purchased in the 
rough state, and broken on the farm, is 
thus stated as an actual charge incurred per 
acre— 

24 cwt. bones, prime cost, 

Carriage of ditto, 7 miles, 

6} days, man breaking bones, at 
ls. 10d., 

3} do. a girl spreading do. on the 
drills, 


£2 3 2 
07 0 


0 11 11 
2 11 





£3 5 0 
EXPERIMENTS. 
The effects will be best seen by the fol- 
lowing trials : 

On the estate of Garrowby, on the York- 
shire Wolds, belonging to Sir Francis 
Wood, the crops of turnips had dwindled to 
nothing, and the fallows, though tulerably 
manured, were covered only with common 
hemp, nettle, and other weeds, instead of" 
turnip plants; but by the use of twelve to 





*See the Prize Essays of the Highland 
Society, for a detaiied description, accom- 
panied with plates of a very complete mill 
for crushing bones, erected by Mr. Ander- 
son of Dundee—N. 8., vol. i. p. 301. Ibid 
p 73. ~ « 











twenty bushels of bone dust in drills, the 
turnip crops have become excellent, and 
the following crops are very considerably 
improved.* 

At Clumber Paik, the seat of the Duke 
of Newcastle, in Nottinghamshire, 60 
bushels of small bones were, in 1%22, 
spread upon twenty-four acres of grass 
land, in the dairy farm, consisting of dry, 
sandy, and gravelly soil, which had been 
laid down about ten years. Their effect 
upon the pasiure improved the condition of 
the cows so materially, that about twice 
the quantity of butter was made from them 
than from cows grazed upon land of simi- 
lar quality, but not boned ; and this effect, 
it is said, still continues.T 

Twenty-five bushels of bruised bones, 
per Scotch acre, having been appiiel by 
Mr. Watson, of Keillor, near Cupar Angus, 
to Aberdeen yellow turnips, on some sharp 
black land, brought them above ground on 
the third day, and into rough leaf on the 
tenth ; on the fifteenth, they were fit to be 
thinned out; while farm-yard manure, 
though applied to the same soil, at the rate 
of twenty-five cart-loads per acre, did not 
bring them up till the fifth day, nor render 
them fit for the hoe until the twentieth — 
They in this manner manifested the same 
superiority until the month of Septernber, 
when the weather having set in dry, it was 
expected that the crop would cease grow- 
ing; which was the case with that part 
which had been dunged, but the bone tur- 
nips continued to grow vigorously, and up- 
on a comparative trial in the middle of Oc- 
tober, their produce exceeded those which 
were dunged, by six tons per acre: twen- 
ty-eight tons to twenty-two. 

On some land, the quality of which is ’ 
not stated, crushed bones were laid by Mr. 
Falla, of Gateshead, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at the rate ot 100 bushels per acre ; 
the rest of the field being manured with 
well-rotted stable-dung, at the rate of fif- 
teen two-horse cart-loads per acre; that 
part which was boned was superior to 
some parts of the dunged ground, and fully 
equal to the rest.§ 

Mr. Graburn, of Barton, in Lincolnshire, 
has manured with crushed bones, at the 
rate of thirty bushels, and with dung at 
eight loads per acre, for turnips, after which 
the turnips were much later than the rest. 
On the second year of seeds, after the tur- 
nips, he covered the dunged part with yard 
manure a second time, and two years after- 
wards, a third time ; then sowed the land 
with wheat, and the boned ground pro- 
duced rather a better crop than that which 
had been thus thrice dunged.|| 

During the dry summer of 1826, thirty- 
four acres of a siliceous sandy soil, on the 
estate of Sir Charles Throckmorton, at 
Buckland, in Oxfordshire, half of which had 
been manured with farm-yard mannre, ord 
the remainder with bones, The whole 





*Doncaster Report, p. 6. 
t Ibid. p. 13. 
t Quart. Journ. of Agric. N. 8., vol. i. p. 
14, 
§Farmer’s Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 300. 
"Lincoln. Report, p. 300. oc=S. 
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was sown with turnips, drilled in the 
Northumberland fashion ; and that portion, 
on which the bones were laid presented a: 
remarkably fine crop, nearly a fourth part! 
advanced in bulb about the latter end of| 
August, while that part which had been| 
dunged was merely getting into leaf—| 
The experiment was repeated in 1827, on) 
green-globe turnip, sown on the 20th of Jus | 
ly, upon similar lands, with the same supe-| 
riority in favor of the bones ; the succeeding, 
crop of barley also produced five bushels | 
per acre more than that which followed the} 
dungel turnips, and the cover was also} 
heavier.* 

The Honorable Captain Ozilvie, of 
Airlie Castle, has also applied bone dust,| 
at the rate of 15 and 20 bushels per acre, | 
toa light sandy loam, with a subsoil of] 
gravel and sand, coming in some places) 
nearly to the surface ; and after the expe-| 
rience of five years upon a series of trials, 
commenced in 1827, he found all the suc-| 
cessive Crops of turnips, barley, and grass- 
seeds so decidedly superior to those which 
had been previously produced by other 
manure, that the Highland. Society last 
year awarded their honorary silver medal 
to his Report. 

To these facts in favor of bone manure, 
others must, however, be also stated of an| 
opposite tendency, particularly when placed | 
in Opposi‘ion to farm-yard manure, to which) 
We wish to call especial attention in com- 
parison with bones, as being at the com- 
mand of every farmer. 

On the estate of Mr. Evans, jun., of 
Dean House, also in the county of Oxford, 
bones were tried for the wheat crop upon | 
calcareous stony land, in comparison with) 
stable-yard manure ; but the dung had so} 
greatly the advantage, that the bone crop| 
appeared but little if any degree better than) 
that on soil without any manure what-| 
ever.t 

On the lands of Mr. Hawden, in Kin- 
cardineshire, turnips were sown in the) 
month of June, on various soils, in drills| 
laid off at 27 inches apart: the manure 
was laid on in single Scotch acres ; and 
the produce-of the roots, exclusive of tops, 
accurately weighed, as follows "— 





On a mixture of stiff clay and gravel, ~* 
12 tons of farm-yard manure produced 26 tons 8 ewt. | 
it“ bone-dust, Na 3° * 

On a soft sandy soil, naturally inclined to moor, 
16 tons of farm-yard manure, produced 29 tons 12 cwt. 
es bone-dust, “ sa * 


On sandy light soil, sown the following year, 
16 tons of farm-yard manure, produced 25 tons 
1 “  bone-dust, “ 23 « 
40 cwt. horn-shavings, mixed 

with one cart-load of hen- 
dung and 9 ditto coal-ashes, 
It is also remarkable, that although 
three of the drills were spread unmixed 
with the horn-shavings, which are consid- 
ered as a more powerful manure than bone, 
yet they only produced at the rate of 2 
tons 13 cwt. per acre f 


16 ewt. 
18 “ 
“ 


we Ee 





*Prize Essays of the Highland Society,N. 
8., vol. i. p. 75, communicated by Mr. G. 
Sinclair. 

t Ibid. p. 77, communicated by Mr. G. 
Sinclair. 

t Prize Essays of the Highland Society, 
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On Mr. Boswell’s farm of Kingcaussie, | 
in Kincardineshire, two acres of Norfolk 
globe turnips were drilled upon poor high 
ground, reclaimed from moor, and 
20.car -loads, or tons, of dung produced 32 tons 14 cwt. 

1} ton of bones , ee 

On the same farm, in another year, the 
season of 1824 being cold and wet operaied 
very much against the turnips which were 
manured wiih bones ; but in that of 1822, 
those raised with bones and stable dung, 
appeared to be equal.* 

Notwithstanding this evident difference 
against the produce obtained by bones, in 
point of weight it should not, however, 
escape remark, that the latter gentleman 
estimates the value of their return in tnoney 
as being superior ; for the cost of the two 
manures is, according to his calculation, 


as follows :~- 
One acre manured with farm-yard dung— 
20 cart-loads of dung, including carriage, at 
108. per load, 
33 tons of turnips, at 108 per ton, 


£19 0 
16 10 


Nett return, £6 10 
One acre manured with boue— 
14 ton of bones, at 42s. £2 12 6 
Breaking and driving ditto, v i8 0 
—— 3 106 
29 tons of turnips, at 10s. per ton, 14 100 
Nett return, £10 19 6 


Thus leaving a difference in favor of 
bones of no less than £4. 9s. 6.—-or what 
we should in this country call a tolerably 
fair value, if fed off, for the produce of an 
imperial acre: but although the price of 
the turnips is far beyond present rates, and 
the charge of dung, unless carried to a 
great distance, is too high, we yet leave 
the account as it stands, as forming a 
ground for similar comparative calcula- 
ons. : 

To this may be added the following par- 
ticulars of a comparative trial between sta- 
ble-manure and crushed bones, lately nade 
on the property of Sir William Maxwell, of 
Calderwood. The field was an oli ley, 
consisting of strong loam, on-a retentive 
clay bottom ; but having been completely 
drained, as well us ploughed and cleared, 
under favorable circumstances, the condi- 
tion of the land—from which the previous 
crop of oats had been taken in 1832—was 
perfectly satisfactory at the time of prepar- 
ing it for turnips, with various species of 
which it was sown in the following spring; 
and in addition to the quantities of manure 
stated at foot, 74 chaldrons of lime were 
laid per Scotch acre Where the stable- 
manure had been applied, the plants sprout- 
ed more rapidly and vigorously than was 
the case with the bones ; but ultimately the 
latter gained ground, and, if any thing, ¢o 
rather the start of the dung, and no purt o:| 
he crop suffered in any degree from the 
ily. The most accurate calculations were 
made in order to ascertain the produce of 
the crops per acre, and the following was 
the result : 


Swedish, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung per Scotch acre, pro- 
29 tons 


duced 
60 “bushels of crushed bones “ 24 
Dale’s Hybrid, 
30 cart-loads of stable-dung “ 33 


4 


“Prize Essay of the Highland Society, 














N.S., vol. i. p. 69. 


| N.8., vol. ii. p. 206. 
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16 bushelsof crushed bones, “4 - Bh 
45 ditto, “ 99 
Yellow Bullock, 
30 cart-luads of stable-dung “ = 
60) bushels of crushed bones, “. 38 


The quality of the soi! is, however, by 
n) means particularly well adapted for the 
\urnip culture, partaking, as it does, rather 
too much of the clayey character ; and al- 
though it was divested by drainage of all 
superfluous moisture, yet there can be litle 
doubt that to that cause the comparatively 
unfavorable effect of the bones may be chief- 
ly attributed.* 

EFFECTS OF BONE-DUST AND BONES. 

Bone-dust is the fittest state in which to 
lay it upon grass, for it will not only take 
more immediate effect upon the crop, but 
if laid in pieces, it would interrupt the pro- 
gress of the scythe. It should, however, 
be recollected, that fine powder can only 
be obtained from spent bone which has un- 
dergone the process of manufacture. It is, 
therefore spread as a top-dressing, by hand ; 
but it is also very commonly laid in the 
drills for turnips, for which purpose many 
ingenious machines have been contrived 
for sowing it along with the seed.f It is, 
however, much to be regretted that these 
inplements cannot be constructed with 
more sitmpliciy, for their cost is so con- 
siderable, that unless a mun has a very 
large quantity of land to drill, their pur- 
chase would be imprudent, and the hire is 
generally unreasonably expensive. 

Regarding the quantity of dust, the pow- 
dered bones are dsarer than those which 
are merely broken small, and although said 
to be more forcing to the first crop, on ac- 
count of their being, when in the state of 
powder, more intiinately blended with the 
soil, and more directly ap lied to the seed, 
yet they are not for.nd so durable as when 
they are laid on in pieces: but it is also.true 
that, in the former case, they are not laid 
on so largely, for the amount depends en- 
tirely on the size of the bones. They 
have been applied in the rou :hsta‘e, tothe 
extent of 100 bushels per acre; but the 
average quantity, of all sizes, i; stated, in 
the Doncaster Report, to be 39 bushel :-— 
When the smaller bones are distingushed 
from the larger, they, ho vever, seldom ap- 
pear to exceed 30 busbel; per acre, and in 
many cases do not arrive at 20: perhaps 
it may be assumed, as the most genera] 
practice, that half-inch bones are employed 
at the rate of 25 to 3), and dust at 20 
bushels per acre ; but a distinction should 
tlso be drawn between the quantity of 
hose which are applied after being manu- 
factured, and those which are laid on in a 
raw state. 

The size of the pieces to which the bones 
sould be broken is also an object of some 

*,Quart. Jour. of Agric., N. S., vol. iv. 
p. 839. : 

tA very detailed description of one o 
these instruments, along with an engrav.- 
ing, may be found in the Quarierly Journal 
of Agriculture, N. S., vol. ii. p. 719.— 
Another machire for the same purpose, but 
with a double hopper, for sowing two drills 
at one time, is also described, tovether with 
a plate, in the Prize Essxys of the High- 
— wae: of Scotland : N. S8., vol, ii, 
pe. 4 .; 
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- Kew, that although th y yield a certain sup- 


; Siitereeel 
importance, as the smaller they are the 
more prompt will be their effect : on which, 
the followmg observation has been made 
by one of ihe correspond-nts of the Don- 
caster Association: “ That if he meant to 
till for early profit, and if he wished to 
keep his land for good-heart, he would use 
half-inch bones ; and in breaking thes», 
he shoul prefer so:ne reinaining considera- 
bly larger :” the reason assigned fur which 
is, “that by using bones of a large size, 
with dust in thera, there must be sufficient 
of the small particles of the dust to set the 
turnip crop forward, and sufficient of th» 
large particles of the bone left to maintain 
the land in gvod condition for the las. 
crop.” 

Respecting their durability, it has been: 
affirmed, that the effect will not be in- 
creased if they be laid on to great amount ; 
for the same produce has been obttined 
from the comparative application of 50 and 
109 bushels ; and an experiment has been) 
tried by varying the quantity on different! 
ridges of a large extent of ground under 
turnips, at the rate of 28, 40, and larger’ 
quantities alternately, without creating any 
visible difference in the crop.* This, how- 
ever, may be perfectly correct, so far as 
regards one or two crops, for it has been’ 
found that, when used in large quantics, 
they have rendered the liad extraordiaarliy 
productive during a great leagth of time, of 
which we find the following instances in the 
Doncaster Report : 

1. On a field, part of which was boned 
forty yearsago, the crops wre, on that part, | 
during fifteen or sixteen succeeding years, | 
visibly better than the remainde«, although 
the land was all of the same quality, and 
the part not boaed was munured with farm- 
yard dung. 

2. In another case, about three acres of; 
light, sandy land were dressed, in 1814,| 
with 150 bushels of bones per acre; since; 
which time the Jand is said to have never: 
forgottea it, but is nearly as good again as, 
the other part, farmed precisely in the same’ 
way, with the exception of the one applica- 
tion of bones.T 

We learn, also, from experiments at 





ply of nourishment to plants‘ the moment 
they are caprble of receiving it, yet that is 
done so gradually as to furnish only a regu- 


*Quart. Jour. of Agric., N. 8, vol. ii. p. 
108. 

tAbout sixty years igo, a farmer is also said 
tohave® b a ne! a forty-years’ lease of a tract 
of poor Jand, in a high-situation near Roch- 
daie, in Lancashire, on which, after fencing 
and draining it, he erected a bone mill, and 
began manuring the ground at the rate of 
100 to 130 bushels of bones and dust per 
atre. The consequence of which was, that 
in a few years he let off more land than 
the rent of the whole, and retained a 
arge farm in his own hand. The Corres- 
pondent of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
cu tur, from whom these details are taken, 
says * that one acre wo Id sumner a cow 
of ‘large s ze, and that some fields were 
cropped with oats ten or fifteen years in 
succession ; yet that it is surprising to see 
the herbage which the land still produces, 
both ‘as to quantity and quality, near one 
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lar and moderate supply : reasoning upon 
which, it is to be presumed, that as a large 
juantity does not produce the effect of 
forcing a crop in proportion to the amount 
supplied, neither can it be so soon exhaust- 
ed by the gradual consumption of the 
smaller quantity. This application may 
herefore be periectly consistent with good 
ausbandry, if applied to any amount, how- 
eve’ large ; though, as regards the farmer’s 
purse, the expenditure of the ourlay is a dif- 
‘erent question. ‘Lhe extent of their fertil- 
izing quality is greater upon grass-land, un- 
der cattle, than upon arable. Valuers esti- 
mate the allowance to a quitting tetiant by 
supposing the effect of bones upon tillage 
and meadow-ground to be exhausted with- 
ia four years ; but on grass-land depastured 
it is considered to lust during eight.* 

Experience seems to be in favor of lay- 
ing the manure in drills, especially when 
applied {o turnips, although the superiority 
of the broad-cast practice is maintained by 
some very intelligent farmers, who hold— 
that the turnip plant receives its support 
principally from the fibres which it throws 
out sideways, toa much greater length than 
people will believe, and derives more nour- 
ishinent from them than the tap-root ; and 
that the bones being dispersed, the fibres 
are more likely to meet with them than 
when they are. accumulated round a tap- 
root, and that method must be the best 
whic) occasions the greater quantity of 
nourishment to be conveyed to the body of 
the turnip. In drilling the bones, there is 
also a difficulty found in the after-plough- 
iag, of mixing them with the soil ; and al- 
thou sh this may be in some measure obvia- 
ted by cross-ploughing the ridges, yet that 
portion of the land on which the manure is 
thus laid receives more than an equal degree 
of benefit. A third mode is however acted 
upon by others, who sow them broad-cast, 
and gather them into ridges with a mould- 

lough. 

The time for laying them upon the land, 
when applied to grass, whether natural or 
artificial, is generally recommended to be 
early in the spring ; but if upon meadow, 
the growth of which has heen fed off, then 
fhe moment the cattle are removed. Ex- 
perience, however, varies upon this point ; 
because it has been found to depend mate- 
rially upon the season and the state of the 
land, which, if wet, will be more benefitted 
by delaying the operation until the weather 
becomes warm and the ground dry. 

When applied in the drills of arable land, 
they are of course deposited along the seed ; 
but when spread broad-cast, then they- are 
not uncommonly either harrowed in imme- 
diately previous to the sowing, or with the 
last ploughing ; though, when ased in a 
fresh state, without having been subjected 
to process of manufacture, they should al- 
ways be laid in sufficiently long before the 
sowing, to allow them time to ferment, or 
they will not take imrnediate effect upon the 
rising crop. 





* Report of the Committe of the Doncas- 
ter Agricultural Association, on bone-ma- 
nure, p. 14. 








half being white and marl clover. ! 


+ Doncaster Report, p. 1f. 
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The soils to which they are best adapted 
are those of a light and warm nature ; for 
on wet and cold grounds they have rarely 
been found to produce any sensible benefit. 
Their power of contributing to lighten 
strong land, by their mechanical action up- 
on the soil, and thus rendering it less adhe- 
sive, has indeed been vaunted, and, if laid 
on a very large amount, there can be no 
doubt that the bones, in pieges, would have 
some such effect ; but the smallness of the 
quantity in which they are usually applied 
renders their force for that purpose quite 
insignificant. 

On heavy loams and clays, the accounts 
of their operation have been almost invaria- 
bly unfavorable ; and it nay be laid down | 
as a nececsary qualification in a soil fi! for 
the application of bones, that it should 
be dry. ‘This, indeed, has been contra- 
dicted by experiments stated in the Don- 
caster Report, upon what is described as a 
wet sand soil, with an irony-colored sub- 
soil, upon which two quarters per acre were 
drilled, and produced an excellent crop,. 
when manure had been previously tried 
without effect. This, however, having oc- 
curred in the years 1826 and 1827, which 
were unusually dry, may serve to explain 
the fact, without affecting the principle that 
bone manure is not geneaally beneficial to 
clay lands. 

‘The same Report states, “ upon very 
thin sandy lund, the value of bone-manure 
is not to be estimated ; it is not only found 
to benefit the particular crop to which it is 
applied, but extends through the whole 
course of crops ; and even in the succecd- 
ing courses, its effects are visible in the 
improved quality of theland, and the efficien- 
cy of a smaller quantity than would at first 
have insured a crop. Upon much of the. 
high land about Babworth, which is a light 
sandy soil, the crops under ordinary farm 
management were comparatively unpro- 
ductive ; but since the introduction of 
bones, after having been dressed for seve- 
ral fallows with sixty or seventy bushels per 
acre, they have not only become product- 
ive, but so much improved in quality as to 
return an equal crop with a much lighter 
dressing of manure or bones throughout the 
next course.” 

“ On the dry limestone near Doncaster, 
the same favorable results have been ob- 
tained ; and no failures, beyond those at- 
tributable to peculiarity of season, are no- 
ticed.” 

On the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, it also appears, by the testimony of 
several extensive farmers, that * before 
bones were generally used with turnip-seed, 
many thousand acres were annually sown 
for that crop without any manure whatever, 
from the impossibility of getting fold-ma- 
nure for more than one-thifd or fourth of 
their fallows. The turnips upon such un- 
manured land were consequently very in- 
different ; and the benefit of sheep feeding 
upon their tops—for of bottoms they seldom 
had any—was very trifling. Since the 
use of bones has, however, become gene- 
ral, the turnip crop has been, in many in- 
stances, ten-fold, and in few less than four 
ar five-fold its former bulk. All the suc- 
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ceeding crops of grain and seeds have been 
amazingly increased, and, upon the four or 
five-shift system, there is no doubt the land 
will go on progressively improving, requir- 
ing a less quantity of bones annually, from 
its increased fertility and power.” 

On light loams, the return on tlie Don- 
caater Committee give ‘bones a preference 
to. farm-yard dung. And we learn that, 
upon the calcareous soil of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, heavy crops of turnips have been 
raised from 16 bushels per acre of bones, 
while in the same field, and under similar 
circumstances, but manured from the farm- 
yard at the rate of from 8 to 10 tons per 
acre, the turnips have been of the most in- 
ferior description. 

On peat soils, if previously drained and 
laid dry, their advantages are reportéd to be 
so striking, that from fifteen to twenty 
bushels of dust per acre, drilled, have been 
also found to very far surpass the ordinary 
dressing of stable-dung, and even of lime 
and pigeons’ dung. 

On gravels, the reports are meagre and 
contradictory, though perhaps reconcilable 
in principle. as it has been justly observed, 
that “a gravelly soil may embrace every 
variety of texture and quality, frm the 
light dry sand to the water-logged sellow 
clay—preserving in each the necessary ad- 
mixture of stones and grit.” To wet gravel, 
their application has been found decidedly. 
unfavorable.* 

ANALYSIS. 

An examination of the component parts 

of soils, and of the power of bones, when 


‘applied to them as manure, would go far to 


explain the irregularity of their different ef- 
fects upon varivus kinds of soil. Bone 
is known to consist of about equal parts of 
eurthy an! animal matter; the former 
chiefly composed of gypsum—which is of 
so indistructible a nature as to have been 
termed, by early chemists, the “ earth of 
bones”—and a «mall portion of carbonate 
of lime ; from which we may conclude that 
probably half the weight of bones is in the 
greater part consumed by plants as direct 
nourishment in their state of growth, and 
that the remainder is more gradually ab- 
sorbed by the soil, as well also as by the 
plants ; for lime, though in small amount, 
is always present, in greater or less quanti- 
ty, in all vegetable substances. 

“The quantity of earthy matter varies 
according to the age of the animal ; and, 
in like manner, the quantity of animal mat- 
ter varies also in proportion to the condition 
ofthe animal. In the best kinds of bones 
for manure, viz., those from fat young ani- 
mals, perhaps the following proportions may 
give an approximation to the relative quan- 
tities ofeach in 100 parts :— 


Earthy and saline matter, 40 
Cartilage and jelly, 40 parts. 
Fatty matter, 20 


The soft parts thus form, in the best 
bone, about sixty, and upon an average, 
perhas, amount to fifty per cent., which 
are alinost entirely constituted of the same 
elements of plants, and all of them, sooner 
or later, liable to be dissolved and absorbed 





* Doncaster Report, p. 8. {233 7, S 


by the roots. The cartilage, indeed, when 
the bones have been buried in a dry situa. 
tion, is very indestructible ; but when ex- 
posed to the action of air. water, soil, and 
vegetation, probably pass into the state of 
jelly, and be dissolved, or otherwise d-com- 
posed, probably at the tine when the fatty 
matter—the decomposition of which begins 
almost immediately—shall have been nearly 
exhausted.””* . 

This analysis has been taken from an 
anonymous essay “ on the action of ground 
bones on plents and soils ;” the author of 
which observes, that “although it be granted) 
that the composition of bones is thus well 
calculated to afford sourishment to plants, 
it must be admitted that the amount of their 
action as a manure still remains in a great 
measure unexplained. Thequantity allowed 
per acre is not usually more than 10 or 15 
cwt., of which not more than a half is effi- 
cient as manure ; and this is but a small 
fraction of the weight which we carry off' 
the field in vegetable produce. In these 
circumstances, we must either leve the 
matter unresolved, or have recourse to hy- 
|pothetical explanation, to be confirmed or 
disproved by future observation.” We 
‘agree with him in preferring the latter alter- 
native, as best calculated to lead to a dis- 
covery of the truth ; and as an inquiry into 
the cause of the different results occasioned 
by the specific application of bones to every 
species of soil would only lead us into a 
wide and probably fruitless discussion, we 
ishall confine ourselves to an account of 








ithe analysis given by Mr. G. Sinclair, of | 


the two kinds on which trials are men- 
tioned by him to have been made in Ox- 
fordshire. 

That on the land of Sir Charles Throck- 
morton, on which the bone manure had 
such benéficial effects, contained in 400 
parts :— 

Fine siliceous sand, 167 parts : calcareous sand, 309 

43 ; water of absorption, 99, 

Decomposing animal and vegetable matter, de- 24 
structible by fire, 

Carbonate of lime (impnlpable,) 25 

Silicia, or the pure earth of flints, 23 

Alumina, or the pure matter of clay, 


Oxide of iron, 3 
Soluble animal and vegetable matter pri: ci- } 
5 
2 


© 


pally vegetable extract; with indications of 
muriate of soda, 
Moisture and loss, 
400 
That on the land of Mr. Evans, jun., on 
which the bone manure appeared to have 
no beneficial effect, consisted of :— 








bonate of lime, 


Calcareous sand and gravel, nearly pure car- 217 
Decomposing animal and vegetable matters, de- 


structible by fire, 17 
Carbonate of line (impalpable,) 39 
Silicia, 8&5 
Alumina, . 20, 
Oxide of iron, 5 


Soluble matter, principally vegetable extract, 4 
with sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 
Moisture, or loss, 13 


On which he remarks, that “ the striking 
and essential point of difference between 
these two soils consists in the carbonate of 
lime. In the soil so much benefitted by 
the bone manure, carbonate of lime is defi- 





*Quart. Jour. of Agric., N. S., vol. i. p- 


49. We 
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cient, while in the soil so little benefitted by 
it, the carbonate of lime is almost in excess 5 
at least, had it not been so much in the 
form of gravel and sand, the soil would have 
been what is termed cold. The differ- 
ences, also, between these two soils, in the 
coarseness and fineness of their sand and 
gravel, and the superior quantity of alumi- 
na, or clay, in calcareous soil, should not 
be overlooked.” 

The quantity applied to the siliceous 
sandy soil, where the bones had such ben- 
eficial effects, was 36 bushels per acre, 
partly supplied from the dog-kennel, and 
partly purchased. On the calcareous soils, 
they were applied in a large quantity, and 
also in a recent state ; on which Mr. S. 
observes, that “animal matter being so 
much more easily decomposed than ve geta- 
ble matter, the recent bones must afford 
nutriment to the soil very speedily ;” yet 
he adds, “ that he has always found that 
both animal and vegetable matter, before 
they become beneficial to an immediate 
crop, require a first stage of decomposition, 
and that this degree of fermentation or de- 
composition is best effected before these 
substances are applied tc the land.” 

This accords with the Report of the Don- 
|caster Association, in which it is said * to 
be acknowledged by their correspondents 
to be a prevalent opinion amoung intelligent 
farmers, that manufactured bones are equal 
in their effect to raw bones ;” in proof of 
\which they instance the following experi- 
ments :— 

‘T'wenty-four acres having been boned at 
the rate of 50 bushels per acre, part with 
bones which had the oil stewed out of them, 
‘another part with bones which were full of 
marrow, and a third part with horses’ bones 
having niuch fle-h upon them. The crop, 
‘which was turnips, was all good, but the 
‘next crop, where the fleshy bones were 
\laid, was not so good. 
| Broken bones fresh from dog-kenneis 
lwere spread on a newly-ploughed clover 
ley of high sand land, at the rate of 80 
bushels per acre, and on the following day 
sown and harrowed in with wheat; but 
the crop was bad, and no advantage was 
observed to be derived from the bones in 
the succeeding crops. The same experi- 
‘ment was repeated upon a piece of fallow 
‘in Blyth Forest, sown with turnips, with 
similar results; but the same gentleman 
having sent bones from the dog-kennels to 
be broken, and then laid upon a heap, and 
covered with earth, in which state they re- 
mained for about a month, after which they 
were laid upon turnips : their good effects 
were visible on every yard on whith they 
spread, being the largest and the best tur- 
nips in the field, although the other part 
was manured from the farm-yard, where a 
considerable quantity of oil-cake had been 
consumed. 

These experiments certainly tend to con- 
firm the fact, that fermentation is requisite 
to give immediate effect to bones as ma- 
nure, which is only in accordance with the 
chemical principles applicable to all animal 
substances ; for we all know, that although 
flesh, if buried in the earth, will not produce 








any benefit to the land until it is decom- 
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Posed, yet that object once attained, its fer- 
talizing powers are instantly brought into 
force ; but we cannot admit that this 
warrants the ccnclusion, “ that manufac- 
tured bones are equal in their effect to raw 
bones.” They may indeed be superior on 
a first application ; and we make no doubt 
that whea thrown together and rendered 
putrid, they will become more promptly 
available than if they had undergone no fer- 
mentation whatever. Yet we feel persua- 
ded, both from the nature of animal matter 
a3 manure, as well as from much inquiry 
regarding the practical application of bones, 
that when deprived by manufacture of the 
gelatin and oil which they contain, their 
improvement of the land will not be so du- 
rable as when they are laid on raw, or after 
fermentation when collected in a fresh 
state.* Many farmers are thus imposed 
upon by dealers ; but the bones are sold to 
those who are aware of their real value, for 
much less than the price of those from 
which the gily substance has been ex- 
tracted. 


COMPOSTS. 


The fermentation of bones naturally leads 
to the consideration of the subject of form- 
ing a compost of bones with earth and other 
substances, by a mixture with which they 
soon become decayed and pulverized—a 
practice which is stated in the Doncaster 
Report to have been recommended by sev- 
eral very intelligent farmers, thirteen of 
whom, solely from the result of their own 
experience, describe its effects as superior 
to those of bones used singly. With some 
of these, it is the practice to mix 50 bushels 
of bones with 5 loads of burnt clay, or good 
earth, per acre ; by which dressing, the 
crops between fallow and fallow, excepting 
clover, appear to have been increased one- 
fifth in value. Others use forty bushels of 
bones, broken from two to three inches, in 
a compost with five loads of farm-yard ma- 
nure, and a sufficient quantity of earth, the 
effect of which has been felt on the wheat 
crop at the end of the four-course system. 
Many also mix up dung, root, rape dust, 


and the ashes from weeds and house fires, | 


with the bones, by which great heat, and 
consequent fermentation, is occasioned. 
The most general practice, however, is 
to form the compost entirely of bones and 
yard muck, mixed, in various proportions, 
with 
From 50 bushels of bones to 4 or 5 of dung. 
20 do. 4 do. 
12 - do. 8 do. 
This, if the heap be well covered, will no 
doubt decompose the bones very rapidly ; 
and. one person states, “ that he has used 
as much as 35 bushels of bone dust, per 
acre, without manure, in the same field 
where he laid six loads of fold manure, and 





*Besides the various modes already in 
use of drawing oil and spirits from bones 
and horn, the cotton manufactures in Lan 
cashire are said to have lately used a gluii 
nous substance, extranted from bones, i: 
the fabrication of the weft of their low 
priced cloth; and there are now a number 


of manufactories of this meee tie 


matter. 
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ten bushels of bone dist ; but the turnips 
on the part manured with bone dust alone 
were not so good as those on the part ma- 
nured with the compust and the succeeding 
crops were still worse in comparison.” 

As the great amount of bones now actu- 
ally consumed as manure, besides the quan- 
tities applied to other purposes, may rea- 
son‘.bly excite. an apprehensicn that the! 
stil increasing demand will soon exceed the 
supply and consequently raise the price, a 
sorrespondent of the “ Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture,”* has suggested the follow- 
ing economical method of employing them, 
which he has used for the two last years, 
and by which he states that he has obtained 
heavy crops of turnips. 

He forms a co:post, as the manure for 
ene imperial acre, of 8 bushels of coarse 
bone-dust, with no less than double that 
quantity of coal-ashes, which may be gen- 
erally procured for about 5s. perton. ‘The 
ashes should be carefully collected in dry 
weather and placed under cover, in order 
that they may be kept free of moisture , 
or, if that be difficult, they may be strewed 
with a dusting of quick-lime ; after which 
they are to be riddled as small as the dust 
itself, for otherwise, if sown with a drilling- 
machine, they will not pass easily through 
the hopper. ‘he bones are then mixed 
with the ashes ; the mass ferments, and 
evolves a considerable degree of heat,when 
they soon become fit for use. 

‘urnips raised with this compost, he af- 
firms to have always possessed the same 
characters of a close crop, from root, and 
hardiness to resist the rigors of winter, that 
turnips raised with bone-dust alone evince ; 
in proof of which, he has sold them for £7 
per acre, to be eaten off by sheep. He 
however, supposes that it is the bone-dust 
alone which secures to the crop whatever 
nourishment may be imparted to it at the 
future stages of its growth, in which he is 
doubtless correct ; but in imagining that 
he has thus discovered a more economical 
mode of their application in their effect upon 
succeeding crops, we imagine that his fur- 
ther experience will show him that he has 
been deceived ; for although the fermenta- 
tion of the bones, occasioned by the appli- 
cation of the ashes, may increase their 
power upon the actual crop, it will be pro- 
portionably diminished in those which fol- 
low, and we think that the instances 
which we have already stated must con- 
vince practical men that the durability of 
their influence upon the soil depends on the 
quantity in which they are applied. 

APPLICATION. 

Independently of the decided fertalizing 
properties of bones, when applied to dry 
and light svils, they have the great advan- 
tage of being procurable at a small expense 
of carriage, which diiinishes the labor o 
teams to a great extent; for one wagon- 
‘oad of 100 bushels, broken small, will in 

nost cases be found equal to 40 cart-load: 
of yard manure. They are also capabk 
if being preserved during a long time, wher 
‘arm business is not pressing ; added t 
vhich, they leave the land freer from weed 





than when it is manured with dung. This; 
and their suitableness t» the drill husbandry, 
renders them peculiarly adapted.to the culti- 


vation of turnips-—to which, indeed, they have 


been the most universally applied; and 
we need not remind our readers, that on 

the success of that crop generally depends 

those of the whole succeeding course. 
The instances are also numerous, upon all 

soils, of turnips being destroyed by the fly 

when sown in drills, having had the manure 
placed directly under them; when turnips 

sown in the same field, and on the same 

day, with bone-dust, have entirely escaped 

their ravages. Their value to the holders 
of light soils, in thus enabling them to pro- 
cure the certain means of improving the 

returns from their land, by this increase of 
their quantity of nutritive manure, vas | 
therefore be considered inappreciable. It 
has been stated as the comparative result of 
some experiments, that bone-dust acts im 
the cultivatiun of grain, as compared to the 

best stable manure, in the following propor- 
tions :—namely, 


In respect to the quality of the corn, 

as 7105 
In respect to the quantity, as 6to4 
In respect to the durability of its ef- 

fects on the soil, as 3 to 2* 

We cannot indeed agree altogether in 
this estimate of its powers, but it requires 
no further arguments to press its applica- 
tion upon the attention of every farmer, who 
is in possession of ground to which it is 
suitable. We shall, therefore, only add the 
following summary of the rules for its ap- 
plication, as recommended by the members: 
of the Doncaster Agricultural Association, 
from which it appears— ; 

That on dry sands, limestone, chalk, li 
loams, and peat, bones are a very highly 
valuable manure. 

That they may be applied to grass with 
great good effect. 

That on arable lands, they may be laid 
on fallow for turnips, or used for any of the 
subsequent crops. ; 

That the best method of using them, 
when broad-cast, is previously to mix them 
up in a compost with earth, dung, or other 
manures, and let them lie to ferment. 

That if used alone, they may either be 
drilled with the seed, or sown broad-cast. 

That bones which have undergone the 
process of fermentation are decidedly su- 
perior, (in their immediate effects) to those 
which have not done so. 

That the quantity should be about twenty 
bushels of dust, or forty bushels of large, 
increasing the quantity if the land be im- 
poverished : and, also, according to cur 
opinion, if the bones have been already 
manufactured. 

That upon clays and heavy loams, it does 
not yet appear that bones will answer. 

On this latter observation, however, a 
‘armer near Nantwich, Cheshire, remarks, 
that he “ occupies a farm in the township 
f Pickmore, the soil of which is a clay 
‘oam, scarcely twelve inches deep, the sub- 
‘oil a grey sand, mixed with coarse clay—~ 
vhich the farmers call rammel—on a bed of 

















*N, 8S. Vol. ii. No. 20. p. 258. 


* Repertory of Inventions, No. 86, 
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EERE 
food clay marl. Two years ago, he cover- 
éd the field with bone-manure ; previous 
to which the grass was so sour, as not to be 
worth ten shillings per acre ; but is now 
full of most excellent herbage, consisting 
of white clover and trefoil ;” to which he 
adds, that “ in another of his fields, with a 
clay soil, a small portion of it was manured, 
thirty-two years ago, by a former teénant, 
with bones, and that, although it has been 
twenty years in tillage, yet that part stili 
skows a superiority over the rest.””* 





‘5 From the Genesee Farmer. 
DURABILITY OF WOOD. 


The subject of the durability of different 
kinds of wood when exposed to the action 
of air and moisture, though one of great 
importance to the farmer, and the public at 
large, does not seem to have received that 
degree of attention and elucidation it de- 
serves. The Teak tree (Tectona grandis) 
of the East Indies, and the Live Oak 
(Quercus virens) of our southern forests, 
appear to be nearly indistructable when 
employed as timber, and in naval architect- 
ure. But these from their natures cannot 
be cultivated in the northern States, and we 
must seek in our forests trees which shall 
approach or rival the above in excellence 
and durability. Fortunately these qualities 
are found nearly in perfection in the Yellow 
Locust, (Robinia pseudacavia,) and the 
Red Ceder, (Juniperus virginiana,) and in|| 
a lesser degree in many others, a knowl- | 
edge of the comparative durability of which, || 
properly ascertained, would be of essential || 
service to the public. | 

Thirty-two years since, in enclosing some | 
newly cleared field, we had occasion to set |! 
some bar posts, and at a point where four|| 
fields cornered we placed one so that it 
served for four pair of bars, one to each 
field. The post was the commen white 
ceder, (Cupressus thuyoides,) cut from a 
thrifiy tree fourteen inches in diameter, the 
holes on the four sides cut in the usual man- 
ner with a narrow axe, the bark stripped 
from the whole, and the large end set two 
feet in the earth, which at that~place was 
rather moist. After standing more than 
itwenty year, or until the basswood fences 
with which it was connected had rotted 
down, it was removed to another position, 
where it has since served for two pair of 
bars and one gate. At the time of removal 
at appeared quite scund,and present appear- 
ances indicate a duration of another twenty 
‘years at least. From cur experiments we 
are convinced that large posts are far more 
durable than small ones, and that those 
which-occupy the whole diameter of the tree, 
-ave better than sawed or quartered tzees of 
 wual size. 

In the Railroad Journal, in an article on 
the advantages of lime as a preservation of 
timber, the following instance of its effect 
on the durability of the White Pine, (Pinus 
abies,) is given. The planks were a parco! 
of pine planks used as a platform on the 
ground, on which to make live morter.— 





*New Farmes’s Magazine, No. 82, De. 
cember, 1833. 





This platform was laid by the informant’s| 
grandfather in a corner of the yard, and! 
used every year more or less for the pur-| 
pose of a mortar bed. His father continued 
it in the same use ; himself, the grandson, 
continued it for a time, as lony as he had 
occasion, after which it lay some years un-| 
used, and overgrown with grass end weeds. | 
At length wanting the ground for another 
purpose, he had it torn up and removed, 
expecttng to find the planks entirely rotted, 
but to his surprise found them sound, and, 


hard as a bull’s horn.” ‘This was after they 


surface of the earth, about sixty years. 

In the year 1800,a Mr. Atkinson, in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Compa-; 
ny, discovered on old Factory Island, in, 
James’s Bay, a Branch of the Hudson’s 


five feet high, on which the following in- 
scription had been cut, and all the letters of 
which were distinctly visible: ‘ In the year 
1692 wintered three ships at this Island,) 
with one hundred and twenty-seven men, | 
under the government of Captain Ganes 
Knight. Then we erected this monument 
in remembrance of it.” | 

‘This furnishes the greatest instance of 
duration of timber set in the earth, and con-' 
stantly exposed to atmospheric influences, 
we have any where noticed, and we believe 
there are few kinds of timber which would 
endure so long. ‘This notice does not 
state the kind of ceder employed, but from 
its frequency on those islands and coasts, 
there can be no doubt of its being the red 
ceder, a kind which, as siated above, is al-. 
most imperishable. 

Next to the kinds above stated, rank in 
/durability the various kinds of pine and 
| Spruce ; the white oak, chestnut, red elm, 
black walnut, and red beach; al. furnishing 
timber of good quality, but not such as will, 
like the above, resist for a long period the 
jattacks of time. In purchasing timber, 
price should not be so much regarded as 
‘quality and durability, as a rail or a@ post 
‘that will last fifty of sixty years, is worth 
far more than the usval dilference charged 
‘between such, and those which will endure 
| 


only twenty-five or thirty. 








INTERESTING TO SILK RAISERS. 


The subscribers last spring planted a, 
small field with the Morus Multieaulis, or 
new Chinese mulberry, raised from cut. 
tings of one bud each, say about three inch. 
es long, and observing that the trees had 
growo much larger than he expected, and 
lad also thrown out many side branches, 
and that the growth was, in every particu- 
lar, so much larger than was anticipated, 
he thought a plain statement of facts rela- 
tive to them, and their culture, might prove 
encouraging to silk growers, and accepta-| 
ble to the subscribers of the Farmer and| 
Gardener. He invited his friend E. P. Ro-| 
berts to ride over to the nursery to see and 
issist in weighing some of said _trees,| 
which he did on the Ist inst. and in his| 
presence three trees were tuken up and! 
weighed, the weight of which was 6 3-8| 


| Novemaea, 


was 6} feet. On measuri g a square rood, 
where those trees grew, the subscriber 
counted $4 trees, ail five feet high and up- 
werds. On separating the leaves from the 
above three trees, the produce was 24 Ibs. : 
uow il we say 24 lbs. for every three irees, 
as a portion of them were of a smaller size 
than those weighed, it will give to each 
square rood 63 ibs. or per acre 10,080 Ibs. 
of leaves the first season from cuttiugs—and 
a large portion of these leaves were pro- 
duced in time for raisiug the second erop of 
worms. Tie land on which this crop of 
tkees was raised, is a mellow loam ou a 


to use his own forcible expression, * as’ clay bottem, from which in 1535 it was es- 


timated that I cut two tons of hay to the 


had lain exposed to all the vicissitudes of jacre, and was manured last spring with 
the atmosphere, and in contact with the||@bout-22 horse cart loads of barn yard ma- 


aure tothe acre. Pianted in rows 4ieet apart 
and 9inehesiatherow. Rost. Sincuair. 
Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 
Gardener. 
We were delighted at the luxuriant 
growth of the Morus Multicaulis plants 


Bay, a ceder post, about a foot square and |mentioned in the communication of friend 


Sinclair, as well as with their very great 
yield of foliage. It has satisfied us that 
much of the objection which has hefetofore 
rested in the minds of those wio would 
reap ere they have sown, against the mul- 
berry culture, may be obviated if the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis be selected for the orchard. 
All the caleulations in our manual ,are 


'‘|based upon the supposiiion that the mul- 


berry trees should be 4 years old before they 
are picked,—and in all candor we must con- 
fess that we are still of tue opinion, that 
they ought to grow that long before they 
are deprived of their foliage; for we con- 
ceive that defoliation at an earlier period 
would tend to shorien the life of the plant. 
But those who are desirous of reaping all 
themselves, and leaving nothi:g for poste- 
rity, may, if they please, reap the fruits of 
their Jabor in the mulberry culiure even 


'|from the first year upwards,—and ‘now let 


us see what the product of an acre of ground 
planted in Morus Multicaulis trees oue year 
old, equal-in quality with those of friend 
Sinclair would yield. 

He fixes the quintity of leaves at 10.080 
Ibs., and as 1,000 Ibs. will feed 20,000 silk 
worms during the working seasen, so will 
10,030 Ibs. feed 201,600 worms, and as 3,000 
worms will make a pound of silk, so will 
the aggregate: number make 67 1-5 ibs. of 
silk, which at $4 per pou d_ wiil bring 
$283 40—the expense of attending an acre 
in silk eul'ure, according to our computa- 


would ask—what can be put ‘nan acre that 


|| will yield so handsome a profit? 


The estimated expense of attending an 
acre inthe mulberry and silk culture, as. 
sued by us, we have always considered 
large, and think so still; hut we purposely 
made it so, in order that we might, in its 
excess, cover all possible contingencies. 
From some litile experience of the last 
year, we sincerely believe that the expense 
of gathering leaves and feeding the worms 
mizht be lessened at least 33 1-3 per cent. 


iain that in proportion to the extent of an 
establishment would the expense be re. 
duced. 





Joseph W. Patterson, Fsq., has been 
weeny it elected President of the Balti. 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. The 
Baltimore Gazette says this vote of the 
stockholders of that Company, will meet 
the general approbation of the citizens. 








pounds; the average heizht above ground | 


Ly judicious management, and we ate cer-" 





tion, is $154 20; this beingtaken from the — 
\|gwross amount leaves $129 20 as the profit 
jon an acre the first year;—and we fain 
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WEBSTER’S OTAPHONE ; OR, PATENT INVEN- 
TION FOR ASSISTING THE H&ARING. 

The inventer was first led to a considera- 
tion of this subject by a seisible diminution 
of the powers of hearing in himself ; and 
observing the general prevalence of this ca- 
lamity, and also a mode as generally adupt- 
ed, of applying the hollow of the hand to the 
back of the ear to increase the sound, he 
was induced to consider, whether the assist- 
ance this practice afforded, might not be ob- 
tained by means iess troublesome and un- 
sightly With this view, the instrument he 
has termed an otaphone was first construct 
ed ; and its efficiency having exceeded his 
expectation, and led to the dgscovery of fur- 
ther benefits resulting from its use, he 
hopes that « narration of the principles on 
which it acts, will induce jtho-e who are 
subjected to the depressing sensation of 
partial deafness, tu avail themselves of it. 

The shape of the outward ear generally 
escapes observation, but if once the atten. 
tion is directed to it, it will be found to vary 
ina greater degree than any oiher organ ; 
and as it is the outwork to the sense of hear 
ing, the recipient from which all the subse- 
quent changes sound undergoes, proceeds, 
its figure becomes a matter of important 
consideration, anJ it is also deserving of re- 
mark, whether it always presented the same 
external appearance. 

On inspection of that splendid collection 
of siatuary, forming the gallery of Egyptian 
antiquities in the British Museum. it will 
be seen that, in almost every specimen, the 
ear is represented to have bourne, in that re- 
mote age, a larger proportion to the head 
than at present ; while in the Grecian and 
Roman sculpture, peoduced, probably, at an 
interval of 1000 yeurs, it in no instatice es- 
sentially differs trom the most elegant pro- 
portions amongst ‘ourselves, except in its 
greater prominence. The angle formed by 
the helix, or outer margin of the ear, and 
the temporal bone, varies in these statues 
fsum twenty to thirty degrees ; and in the 
female heads, where it is more delicately 
cunstructed, a similar projection is observa- 
ble. 

This difference in its development is the 
more important, if we consider the very pe- 
culiar nature of its structure. Bein: formed 
of a substance harder thaa flesh, which 
would absorb the sound, and softer than 
bone, from which it would reverberate; 
having also sucli irregulariiies on its sur 
face as collect the vibrations of air in every 
direction, and convey them to one general 
receptacle, it becomes apparent that any 
diminution of its natural expansion must be 
greatly prejudicial to the purpose for which 
it seems so wonderiully constructed ; ade 
duction further confirmed by the fact, that 
those wio possess the most perfect aud 
shell-like form of ear, have the sense of hear- 
ing in the greatest perfection. 

The original shape is still preserved by 
eastern nations ; but the climate we inhabit 
requiring some covering for the head, both 
by day and nigiit, has greatly tended to al- 
ter its form, and certain notions of taste 
have induced parents to press it to the head 
as closely as possible. 

This organ seems also to have suffered in 
another respect,aving no longer any volun- 
tary power of motion; a faculty possessed 
by the Arabs and other nat:ons approaching 
nearest to the primitive state of existence, 
but which long civilization has rendered of 
less importance to us, and‘time has nearly 
obliterated. This adaption of the ears to the 
direction whence sounds proceed, must 
greatly increase our auditory perception, 
and accounts for the wonderful acuteness of 


hearing possessed by savages. Instances 


ourselves ; a most eminent anatomist hav- 


ee 
external ear ;” and every prac itioner of 


tion and erection assists the hearing.” 
use of this important organ, it seemed desi- 


at first contemplated, but also attempt some 


of that very uneven and elastic surface, 


occasion no inconvenience to the wearer.— 
By thus concentrating all the powers that 
nature has provided, a considerable addition 
to the ordinary foree of sound is obtained ; 


distance. They will, ‘herefore, be found 
particularly useful in places of publie wor- 
ship, courts of Jaw, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, theatres, and wherever the ordinary 


this is the case, the membrane of the tym- 
panum, or drum of the ear, and the internal 
organs whieh depend on its vibration for 
their active etnployment, become relaxed. 





und thus, from the most common accidents, 
a permanent injury to the sense is induced, 
which a more active state of the parts would 
frequently remove. 


it might become equal, they commence with 
a. force, derived from metallic surfaces, 
which impairs its elasticity, and requires 
the continuance of the same, or a greater 
power, to preserve any sensation whatever. 

















ty in the same. 
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The ear therefore seems to require a dee 


of its existence occasionally oceur athong]| gree of exercise proportioned to 1s capaci 
ty, but not exceeding it ; and the prevalence 
ing favored the inventor with references to \0f defective hearing leads to the presump- 
two individuals, who, within the last twelve |'ion, that a greater nicety is requisite to at. 
months, have consulted him, having “al tain this dae: 
voluntary power over the muscles of the|/erto discovered have afforded... The ota- 
phones are based upon the principle, of pro- 
long standing must Lave witnessed similar!! portioning their assistance within the limits 
cases, |apparently asssigned by nature. ‘The alter- 
Sir Charles Bell, in the following extract]/ ation they veeasion when worn, is but a res- 
from. his work on the “ Anatomy and Phy-|) tcration of the ear to its original and most 
siology of the Human Body,” thus speaks|| useful sha 
of it :—* In most men the motion of the ear) advantages, they depend on that 
is lost, but some still retain it ; and this is||fabrie before described, and which is so 
very remarkable,—that when the more in-|/happily alapted to the purpose, that no 
ternal mechanism of the ear is injured, and]| other substance can supply its place. They 
ceases to strengthen the sound before it|/ will, therefore, be found equal to the perfect 
conveys it inwards to the labyrinth, the ex-|' restoration of the hearing, if any increase of 
ternal ear resumes the office to which it was|| sound, however trifling, is perceptible on 
originally adapted, and by a degree of mo-||their first application, and generally the use 
for an hour each morning, for a short time, 
Having thus established both an altera-|| is sufficient ; but if the impedimen: has been 
tion in the form, and a loss of power in the||of long continuance, and no advantage on 
trial is experienced, their employment, with- 
rable that the projected instrument should fj out previous preparation, will not be recom. 
not only accomplish the occasional service|| mended. 


than any artificial means hith- 


pe ; and for all their subsequent 


eculiar 


In conclusion, it is to be remarked, that 


102 New Bond-street. 





remedy to counteract these permanent dis-|/as the defect these insfrumeuts profess to 
advantages. For this double purpose the||remedy, arises from insufficient action, and 
olaphones are now constructed. ‘They are||not‘from over exertion, they are epplicable 
formed from a correct model of the back of]/ at every period-of lite; while those whose 
the ear, and by fitting all the irregularities hearing is unimpaired, but desire to hear as 
well at a greater distance, will at once per- 
gently press forward the parts so as to pro-||ceive ihe advaniages they are capable of af. 
duce 2 more perfect orbit, and fuller recipi-||fording, by the louder sound of their own 
ent of sound; and being self supported, they || voices. 


WATER OF THE ELTON, DEAD, AND CAS- 


dissipating dullness of hearing, when not!! ppan seas.*¥——T'he Elton sea lies to the east 
arsing from internal injury, and enabling]|| o¢ he Volga, 274 versts (1814 miles,) south 
those in whom this sense is perfect, to pre- ee Seater: 
serve the same advantage ata much greater east to west,is 17 (11} miles,) and. its 
smallest diameter 13 versts, (84 miles.) 
The specific gravity of the water, at 583°, 
is 1.27288, according to Rose. Its contents 
powers are insufficient; and by bringing||are, according to Rose and Erdmann:— 


lis greatest diameter, from 





the focus of sound into a more direct line ROSE. ERDMANN. 
with the face, the expression of the speaker|| Chloride of sodium, 38.3 71.36 
is better preseryed than by the unassisted ||C)loride of potassium, 23 
wh is, however, on the advantages they Chloride of magnesium, 197.5 166.9 
5, ’ a € ” bs axle 3 = is or 3. 6 
permanently confer, when their use is d’s- Sulphate of en oPR “ 
continued, or very rarely resorted to, that Sulphate of lime, . 
the inventor places his greatest reliance for|| Sulphate of so:la, : 3.84 
their general adop ion. ‘Though obluseness|| Carbonate of magnesia, .38 
of hearing arises from many causes, one of|| Waterand organic matter, 708.7 740.10 
the most frequent is the insufficient quanti- 
ty of sound the external ear collecis. When 1000.0 1000.00 


When the temperature of the sea falls, 





Epson salt precipitates. Here it is evident 
that the specific gravity and composition 
and contract the same degree of feebleness|/must change with the temperature. The 
as would attach to any other part deprived|/shore of the Elton sea exhibits, in summer, 
of its a ; and this pee ip or!| crystals of gypsum and common salt; and, 
stagnation of their powers, renders them||- . : . 
unable to surmount chase occasional inju- ontheesagy besides al Xe mates — 
ries that blows, colds, fever, &c. create ;||'2 Summer, 1s again dissolved, al p 
common salt may be obtained here. In the 
cool summer nights, according to Pallas, 
Epsom salt is deposited, and is again dis- 
Ear.trumpets, which||solved during the day. The greater the 
are generally employed to remedy this de-|| quantity of chloride of magnesium and Ep. 
fect, often convey a sound painfully aeute ;|| som salt, so much the less is there of com- 
and instead of bringing this organ, by gen- ann salt - which, from the elevation of the 
te ehanees, 9.9, Srenge of ramen te ee temperature, dissolves in no greater quanti- 
Hence, the reason for the 
small quantity of common salt which Rose 


* Poggendorfi’s Annalen xxxv. 169. 
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obtained. ‘When an analysis of such a sa- 
turated water is given, it is absoiutely ne- 
cessury to give the specific gravity and the 
temperature. ‘The reasons given are suffi- 
cient to account .or the ditference in the 
two analysis. 

Erdinann found the constituents of the 
Bogden sea, 





Sulphvte of lime, 74 
Sulphate of rmagnesia, 10.30 
Sulphate of soda, 215.76 
Muriate of lime, 8.85 
Muriate of magnesia, 43.53 
Water, 715.72 

1000.00 


The water of the Elton sea resembles 
that of the Dead sea, but the latter has a 
less specific gravity, and a smaller quanti 
ty of solid constituents. The quantity of 
salt diminishes whea the Jordan is over- 
flowed. Gay Lussac allowed the water to 
cool to 19° f. without separating any salt ; 
while Klaproth states, that at the bottom 
of the flask which contained the specinen 
which he examined, crystals of common 
salt were deposited, which soon disappeared 
The specific gravity of the Dead sea varies, 
and the reason is obvious. Macquer, La- 
voisier, and Sage found it 1.240; Marcet 
and Tennant 1.211; Klaproth 1.245 ; Gay 
Lussac at 62°.6, 1.2283; Hermbstadi at 
60° 1.240. ‘I'he proportion of ingredients 
also varies. (Gay Lussac foand them 26.24 
per cent. ; consisting of chlorides of sodiuin, 
calcium, magnesium, and potassium, and 
traces of gypsum, differing from that of the 
Elton sea by the absence of Epsom salt, 
and the presence of chloride of calciuin, 

According to Marcet, the specific gravity 
of the water of the sea of Urinia is 1.16507, 
and its constituents 22.3 per cent. consist- 
ing of common salt, Epsom salt, and sul 
phate of soda. ‘The saline contents of Ur- 
mia and the Dead sea are, therefore, imnferi- 
or, to those of the Elton sea. Rose has 
appropriated all the sulphuric acid to the 
magnesia, because he has found that » hen 
common salt and Epsom salt are dissolved 
ina sufficient quantity of water and eva- 
porated ina summer heat, the two salts 
separate ; and when much common salt is 
dissolved along witha small quantity of 
Epsoin salt, a part of the common salt se 
parates first, und then the Epsom salt, while 
common salt remains in solution ; as by the 
heat of summer, Epson salt is less solu- 
ble than common salt. When the temper- 
ature is raised above 122° F. or sunk to ze- 
ro, in both cases, glauber salt and chloride 
of magnesium are formed. 

Rose found the specific gravity of water 
brought from the Caspian sea 75 versts 
from the islands formed by the Volga, al 
644°. 1.0013 ; and its contents. 


Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda, 

Sulphate of lime, 

Bicarbonate of lime, 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, 

Water ‘with a small quantity of or- 
ganic matter, 


754 
.036 


99.348 





aie 1000.000 
[Record Gen. Sc. February. } 
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The ludicrous effect prodyced on a body 
of armed Mexicans who beheld for the first 
time the mevements of a steamboat, is thus 
described by one of their officers. 

At the time of the Texian campaign | 
General Goana, from the interior province of, 
Guanajuato while on the banks of the Bras- 
sos with his troops ordered seven of his 
men, who could swim, to go into the water, 
and stop a steamboat, filled with Texan sol- 
diers, which was approaching at the rate of 
ten or twelve miles an hour! But as she 
came roaring on, sending forth columns of, 
smoke, with her sides barricaded with cot- 





ton bales, not only did the selected seven 
retreat, but the whole force—cight hundred 
men—stuod appalled at the ‘ serpent of 
fire,” as they thought her. When opposite 
the valiant army, the enzineer let off a ter- 
rific blast of steam, and the cavalry wheeled 
and fled. The infamry broke their lines, 
dropped their muskets, and followed in the 
retreat, and tie steamboat was miles away 
before the soldiery could be rallied tosfire a 
gun. Indeed it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty they could be prevailed upon to ap- 
proach tle banks of the river at all, and 
when they did so it was with fear and 
trembling. 





PEPORT ON MR. PRUTZMAN’S LEVER LOCK 
AND KEY. 


The Committee on Science and Arts, con- 
stituted by the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania for the promotion 
of the Mechanic Arts, to whom was re- 
ferred for examination, the Lever Lock 
and Key, invented by Mr. Prutzman of 
Philadelphia, report :— 

That they have examined the the lock 
and key and find it to be a specimen of both 
ingenuily and workmanship. 

The main feature in the lock is the man- 
ner of securing the boli, so as to prevent its 
being operated on by means of a pick,and to 
prevent a key being fitted to it unless in de- 
tached parts. ‘The lock is arranged with 
tumblers working vertically, and horizon- 
tally, so as to secure the bolt in its position, 
when locked or unlocked. 'The tumblers 
are operated on by means of a lever inserted 
in the bit of the key, and working on a cen- 
tre. ‘This lever is put in motion by a plate 
so arranged in the lock, as to pass into one 
of the wards of the key, and press the lever 
towards the barrel or stem. One end of 
this lever acts on a projection raised on one 
of the tumblers, causing it to descend, 
whilst a portion of the key acts on a parallel 
tumbler, causing it to ascend, the opposite 
end of the lever acts on a horizontal tum- 
bler, and thereby relieves the bolt. When 
the bolt is shut the tumblers resume their 
former position and secure it in its place. 
A lever is placed between the two paralle! 
tumblers and working on a centre, the bolt 
is secured at one end and moved by means 
of a key at the other, causing the bolt to 
move in ati opposite direction to that of the 
key. 

The general arrangement of the lock is 
simple and good, and we may add the best 
that is within the knowledge of the Com- 





[Novemser, 


mittee. From the common key an im 
pression may be taken so as to form a du- 
plicate, but from the present arrangement 
of a key, with a lever inserted, it will not 
be practicable, owing to the great accuracy 
required in the formation of the lever. 

Mr, Prutzman deserves a great deal of 
credit for his ingenuity. ‘The Committee 
understand that several of the locks are at 
preset in use ; one in the banking house 
of the U. S. Bank, and others in the city 
of Baltimore. The Committee recommend 





it to the public, particularly to Bank di- 
rectors. 
By order of the Committee. 
Wituam Hamixton, Actuary. 
May 12, 1836. 





RATIONALE OF COLD PRODUCED BY SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA AND MURIATIC acip.—Dr. 
Kane makes the following statement in a 
paper on the action of muriatic acid on the 
sulphates. “It has been long known that 
Glauber’s salt treated with muriatic acid 
constitutes a powerful freezing mixture, the 
theory of which is at once explained by the 
resulis of the experiment. When sulphate 
of soda is dissolved in muriatic acid there 
are formed bisulphate of soda and chloride 
of sodium, and as the former salt crystali- 
zes with only four atoms of water, the re- 
maining quantity of the water of crystaliza- 
tion of the Glauber’s salt, is disengaged to 
the amount ofsixteen atoms.” “ This large 
quantity of water suddenly separated from 
a state of combination in which it had been 
solid, produces by its avsorption of caloric. 
of liquidity the frigorific property.” —[ Lond 
and Edin. Philos. Mag. May. ] 





ABSORPTION OF LIGHT BY NITROUS ACID 


GAS. 


Sir David Brewster has found that hea 

so modifies the absorptive power of this gas 
for the different colored rays, that while at 
ordinary temperatures it has an orange 
color, by raising the heat it becomes red, 
and finally black, not a ray of any color 
penetrating it. This gas produces in a 
spectrum formed from artificial light, dark 
bands analagous tothose exhibited by the so- 
lar spectrum. By improving the a 
ments and method of observation originally 
devised by Fraunhofer,of Munich, Brewster 
has succeeded in detecting two thousand 
easily recognized portions of the spectrum, 
separated by thin dark lines, resulting from 
the absorption of specific rays. 
Apparent irregularities in the dark bands 
of the solar spectrum, were traced to the 
greater or less proximity of the sun to the 
horiz »n, the effect being greatest when the 
sun sinks below the horizon. 

Sir David Brewster infers from a com- 
parison of the lines in the solar spectrum 
with those produced in the spectrum from 
artificial light by nitrous acid gas, that the 
same absorptive elements which exist in 
tke atmospheres of the sun and of the 
earth. 

Liquid nitrous acid produces none of the 
fixed lines above alluded to.—[ Abstract 
from Lond. and Edin. Philos. Mag., May.] 
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MINERAL MANURES. 
Application of Marl. 
(Continued from p. 309.) 

In the earliest stages of improvement in 
the Norfolk husbandry, some farmers, from 
experiencing the evils of a want of firmness 
in their poor sands, marled at the rate of 120 
to 150 cubical yards per acre; the conse- 
quence of which was what they call setting: 
the firmness was produced, but at the ex- 
pense of the friability of the soil, which was 
thus rerdered too tenacious, so that it is at 
present found preferable to give a moderate 
dose at first, and to repeat it at a future pe- 
riod. This prejudicial effect, arising from 
marl, is very remarkable ; for the clay, sand, 
and lime of which it is composed would not, 
if thrown promiscuously over a field, pro- 
duce the same effects; and when laid upon 
the land, they indicate no improper propor- 
tions, nor any which are not found in very 
rich soils. It may, therefore, contain other 
ingredients which have not been detected 
by chemists ; and, as has been imagined— 
perhaps not unjustly—by Arthur Young, 
“it arises from the addition not being so 
well assimilated with the sand, as in soils 
of a natural texture it is rather a mixture 
than an incorporation.”* There is, indeed, 
reason to suppose that marl derives much 
of its beneficial qualities, as a manure, ra- 
ther from the complete amalgamation of 
the various substances of which it is com- 
posed, t ian from any other cause. 

Mr. Marshall, in his Rural Economy of 
Norfolk, enters into a chemical inve itiga- 
tion of the nature of the marls, which, 
though too log for insertion here, is well 
worthy of attention; in which he describes 
that of the white, or rather yellow kind, as 
one of the best and most lasting species of 
fossil manures. ‘Twelve cart-loads—ac- 
cording to his account—change the nature 
of the land in the second year after it is 
laid on; and most of the exhausting weeds 
which impovetrish the soil, and choke the 
corn in its infancy, being effectually de- 
stroyed, it consequently has a great ten- 
denc. to keep the land clean; also bracing 
the pores of the earth, and increasing its 
fertility to a surprising degree. Its be:e- 
fits, he says, are felt throughout full thirty 
years; when a second marling of about 
half the original quantity may with propriety 
be used; but it has been found, by experi- 
ence, that it does better the secone time, if 
applied as a compost with earth of a sort dif- 
ferent from that of the soil on which it is 
laid ; or with mud, and more especially with 
dung. To this it may also be observed, 
that lime is not unfrequently added: 
though, as lime and marl both partake of 
the same properties, the mixture of the for- 
mer only has the effect of strengthening 
the compound. ' 

__It thus appears that not only do the spe- 
cies of marl vary in several parts of tue 
kingdom, but in some parts there are kind 
which, though seemingly quite distinct fron 
each other, have yet been found, on trial. 
to pussess precisely similar qualities ; for 
we learn that experiments on a considera 
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ble scale have been tried in the New For- 
est, in Hampshire, on three diferent sorts, | 
dug out of the same pit, namely,—yellow,' 
at about four fret below the surface, tlue 
in the middle, and shelly-marl underneath ; 
and yet, although from all the accounts 
which have been received of the latcer, its 
properties are superior to those of the two 
former, still, in these instances, no cther 
difference was cbzervable in the crops 
during many years, except that the shell- 
marl rendered the land rather the most 
friable.* 

That marl materially benefits land on 
which it is judiciously used, admits of no 
kind of doubt. Much difference of opin- 
ion is, however, entertained respecting the 
manner in which it operates—most farmers 
conceiving that its only value consists in 
the calcareous matter with which it is com- 
bined ; others, that its principal advantige 
arises from the bulk and consistency which 
it imparts to the ground; and seme, that 
the improvemement which it occasions is 
chiefly owing to its mechanical action on 
the texture of the soil. Upon an attentive 
consideration of the subject, it will, how- 
ever, appear, that a certain portion of its 
utility as a manure is derived from each of 
the three sources which have been assigaed. 
With regard to calcareous earth of which it 
is partly composed, it clearly possesses, in 
extent equal to the proportion which it con 
tains of that substance, the same power 
that would be produced by the direct appli- 
cation of a similar quanti'y of lime. It is, 
however, apparent that some descriptions 
of marl, though advantageously employed 
on most oils, do not contain any, or only a 
very small portion of the carbonate of lime ; 
its efficacy therefore cannot be solely at- 
tributable to that cause,f and it must pos- 
sess some other property from which its 
influence upon the land is partly derived.— 
This may consist either in the change 
which its application produces in the tex- 
ture of the ground through the mere increase 
of its bulk, which by its dense and unctu- 
ous quality, also adds to the consistence 
and value of all light soils ; or, by the more 
perfect combination of the particles of which 
it is formed, by which its powers are brought 
into full action, and lime, sand, and clay 
are each made to bear against each other, 
and thus aid its mechanical operations on 
the land. All marl, except those species 
which are combined with large portions of 
iron, sulphur, or deleterous mineral sub- 
stances, also of itself affords nourishment |o 
corn and vegetables; it must, therefore, 
be consid:red as a soil, and when laid upon 
the land this addition must necessarily yield 





* Communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, vol. vi. art. 3. 


t Out of twelve specimens of marl sub 
mitied to the inspection of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, eleven wer: found to conta n calca- 
reous earth in various proporiions ; but th 
esult of many other trials of marl-, procu 
red from different parts of the country, an- 
‘,und by farmers to produce an ameliora- 
in effect upon the land, yet proves them 
» be, in many instances, wholly deficien 
n that substanee. See the section o1 





« Marl,” in Holland’s Survey of Cheshire. 
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a more abundant support to succeeding 
crops. 

| Ii this view of the subject be correct, it 
may be assumed, that all kinds of marl 
Which ebound in calcareous matter may be 
considered applicable to every soil to which 
lime is beneticial ; subject, however, to the 
effect which may be also produced by the 
other portions of their sub-tance when ap- 
plied to land of a peculiar nature. Thus— 
as we have already more fully stated in the 
| preceding pari of our observations—on light, 
sandy, and gravelly seils, an advantage is 
‘gained by the large quantity of elay which 
the marl appropriate to such land usually 
contains, by rendering them more stjff and 
impervious to the rai), and therefi.re s trong- 
er: on wet and heavy lands, on the con- 
trary, as it renders the soil more retentive, 
unless very great care be bestowed on their 
drainage, it may occasion permanent inju- 
ry ; but -hell and stone-marl occasion it to 
b-come loose and friable. Attention should 
therefore be paid, not only to the nature of 
the marl, but to that also of the soil to which 
it is to be applied ; and when a choice of 
marl can be procmed, its earthy portion 
should differ as widely as possible from that 
of the ground upon which it is intended to 
be laid. 

In fine, marl may be considered as an 
improver of the soil under so many dffer- 
ent circumstances, that it can hardly be re- 
commended in too strong terms ; for if it be 
used with judgment, it adds staple to the 
soil, improves its quality, and rendcrs the 
application of putrescent manure more ef- 
fectual. The use which some farmers 
make of it, however, deserves the highest 
censure,— maay of them taking repeated 
crops of vats in the interval of one summer- 
farrow for wheat, by way of cleansing the 
land ; after which, barley and oats again, 
as long as the land will pro uce anything, 
until it is at lastlaid down with weeds and 
couch-grass. Such is the view taken of 
their conduct by the surveyor of Lancashire, 
where it is very extensively employed, and 
in which opinion he is by no means singu- 
lar. ‘The rotation whtch he recommcends— 
with reference, of course, to land that is not 
too strong—is to take one crop of oats the 
spring subsequent to marling ; plough the 
stubble immediately, in order to expose the 
marl again to the influence of the frost ; 
fallow, with mauure, for turnips —a crop 
which, under this management, is never 
known to fail ; then barley, clover, wheat, 
turnips fed off with sheep, and barl y again, 
with well-dressed hay seeds, and white clo- 
ver and trefoil for a perennial ley, or at least 
for some years*. Under which manage- 
ment, poor land may, when properly tilled 
and duly supplied with putrescent manuré, 
be rendered highly exuberant without being 
in the least degree harassed. 


Analysis of Marl. 


The value of marl, as a manure, must of 
course be referable to the nature of the dif- 
ferent kinds emplo-ed. It is, indeed, evi- 
dent that, being intended to correct or im- 








* Dickson’s Lancasbire, Stevenson’s edit., 
p. 491. 
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proportion. The presence of much argilla-;, Frederick Brown, Esy., 5th and Chesnut 


prove the soil, its constituent parts should 
be known, and their qualities explained, be- 
fore any use can be rationally made of it ; 
and, therefore, the more accurately its pro- 
perties are ascertained, the mre confident- 
ly may the propriety of its application be de- 
termmed. Farmers, indeed, canno: be ex- 
pected to be sufficiently acquainted with 
chemistry to be able tu anaiyze it, though 
the most calcarcous sorts may be known by 
means of acids, as applied to lime ; or, the 
common earthy kind, when put into water, 
will fall to pieces, allowing a considerable 
portion of saad to fall to the bottom of the 
vessel : by which simple tests, they might 
often derive considerable advantage. Its 
qualities are, however, more generally ta- 
ken, by mere practical men, more upon trust 
derived [rom the experience of their neigh- 
bors than from any actual knowledge of its 
properties ; but although, when thus guid- 
ed, they cannot go far wrong, yet they may 
be misled by circumstances of slight ap- 
pareat diiference, aud, im cases of new pits 
being opened, ao certain estimate of its ef- 
fect cau be tormed until a complete analy- 
sis has been made. ‘This should, indeed, 
be done in all such instances ; for it costs 
but airifle, is easily pertormed, and without 
having recourse tor the purpose to a regu- 
gar scientitic chemist, the object may be 
attained by application to any intelligent 
apothecary, by furaishing him with the 
foilowing account of the modes of proce- 
dure :— 

The ingredient of marls, on which their 
fitness for agricultural purposes depends, is 
the cerbonate of lime. It is owing to the 
presence of this earth that marls effervesce 
on the addition of acid, which is one of 
the irdistinguishing characters : to ascertain 
which— 

* Let the marl be put into a glass partly 
filled with water, which will expel « portion 
of air contained mechanically in the marl, 
and thus obviate one source of fallacy.— 
When the marl is thuroughly penetrated by 
the water, add a little muriatic acid, or spirit 
of salt. {fa discharge of air should ensue, 
the marly nature of the earth will be suffi- 
ciently established.’ 

Then, to find their composition— 

‘Pour a few cunces of diluted muriatic 
acid intoa Florence flask, place them in a 
scale, and let them be balanced. ‘Then re- 
duce a few ounces of dried marl into pow- 
der, and let this powder be careiully and 
gradually thrown into the flask, until, after 
repeated additions, no firther effervescence 
is perceived. Let the remainder of the 
powdered marl be weighed, by which the 
quantity projected will be known. Let the 
balance be then restored. ‘The difference 
of weight between the quantity projected, 
and that requisite to restore the balance, 
will show the weight of the air lost during 
the effervescence, and will stand thus,— 

‘If the loss amount to 13 per cent. of the 
quantity of marl projected, or from 13 te 
32 per cent. the marl assayed is calcareous 
marl, or rich calcareous earth. 

* Clayey marls, or those in which the 
argillaceous ingredient prevails, lose onl) 
8 or 10 per cent. of their weight by thi: 
treatment ; and sandy marls about the same 





ceous earth may be judged by drying the; 
inarl after being wasbed with spirit of salt, | 
when it will harden, and form a brick*. 





Though it 1s well known that Mr. Ped- 
Jer has returned from Europe, we cannot 
bu. give the following letter and infurma- 
ion as a preparation for his recent work, 

From the Boston Commercial Herald. 


Best Sucar.—The immeuse benefits to 
be expected from introducing the Sugar 
Beetinto the United States, had tor a con- 
siderable time occupied the attention of 
James Ronaldson, Esq.; when in the 
month of January last he was introduced to 
Mr. James Pedder, a gentleman whu pos-es- 
sed iaformation on the subject of the Sugar 
Beet. Mr. Pedder had been long known to 
Juhn Vaughan, Esq., who, with Mr. Jacob 
Snider, Jun , now took a lively interest in} 
the concern, and after several interviews it) 
was determined to despatch Mr. Pedder to: 
Frauce, with the view of obtaining aceu-; 
rate infurmativa on all subjects, connected 





which it is applied. ‘The responsibility, 
and expense of this undertaking were as-' 
sumed by Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughan and) 
Sniver, in the co fident belief that they, 
would be sus ained by their countrymen in. 
this luudable undertaking. It was impor) 
tant that Mr. Pedder should be de-patched | 
immediaiely to order to witness the process 
of making Sugar in France, and to send, 
out seed in time to be planted in the United | 
Siaies the present seanon. Mr. Pedder 
left P iladelphia on the Sih day of Feb-| 
ruary, and his mission has been attended 
with the must gratifying success, nearly 
§00 bs. of seed having already been received 
and portions of it distributed through vari- 
ous parts of the country. Several patriot- 
i¢ individuals have made contributions to- 
wards defraying the expenses of this un- 
dertaking, in sums of from ten to fifty dol- 
lars each. But the amount yet received is 
inadequate to the expenditure. An associ-| 
ation has been formed of which Mr. James 
Ronal'son is President, John Vaughan, 
V ce President, and Jacob Snider Jun. See- 
retary and Treasurer. The objectof this 
~ociety is to collect and disseminate in-| 
forination for the benefit of the community | 
enerally without any vi‘ W to pecuniary | 
emolument. Further contributions in aid) 
of this object are respectfully solicited, and | 
will be received by the following named 
zentlemen: 
Jas. Ronatpson, Esq. President, corner of 
9th and Shippen sts., 
Joun Vavenan, Esq. Vice Presideut, 32} 
Walnut street, 
Jacos Sniper, Jun. Treasurer, and Secre- 
tary do. 








Managers. 
Samuel Richards, Esq., Arch, above 9th, 
Nathan Dunn, Esq., Portico Row, 
Joseph D. Brown, Esq., Church Alley, 
‘saac S. Lloyd, Esq, Penn Square, 
Samuel Breck, Esq., 
J. S. Lovering, Esq. Church Alley, 
83. M. Hollinshead, Esq., No. 14 North6 th 
street, 
Joseph Sill, Esq , Chesnut-st, opposite State 
House, 
John Richardson Esq., 10th, near Arch-st. 
James Wood, Esq., 


*Henrys’ Elem. of Exper. Chem., vol. ii 
chap. xv. sect.iii. See also Kirwan en Ma- 





i : of Beet and the uses to | lia : 
with the culture of Be on a small wagon. ‘This is continued 











nures, p. 12. 
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street. 
Geo. Zautzinger, Esq., 25 Dock street. 


Asan increased interest is being manifes- 
ted on this subject, we have solicited and 
obtained from Mr. Suider, ‘Treasurer and 
Secretary of the “Beet Sagar Society,” 
extracts from various letters :eceived by 
him from James Pedder, Esq. the agen’ of 
the society, who is now in France seeking 
information relating to the Beet root, and 
manufacture of sugar. According to our 
no.ice on Saturday, we now give the ex- 
tracts. 


Bovu.oene, March 11, 1836. 

“[ begin by saying, if in such a climate, 
with such a very interior kind of Beet, the 
common Mangel Wurtzel, of all colours, 
hollow and half rotion, they are able to 
obtain nine per cen. of Saccharine, Ameri- 
ca is agold mine. The crushing mill is 
driven by tive bullocks in harness, the roots 
are pressed towards a revolving barrel, set 
with teeth and the pulp falls into a box be- 
low,—a boy takes about a gallon of this 
pulp and puts it into a bag which is then 
thrown on a wicker frame work which rests 


until filteen or twenty bags are heaped on 
the wagon; the top being covered by a 
wicker frame; these are placed under the 
press and au exhausting pump set to work 
the juice is extracted in about two minutes, 
which is conveyed by troughs to a large 
cistern, and from thenee it is let off into a 
range of evapurating pans made of copper 
which work by steam. 
* * * * * 

Ihere saw many very fine oxen fatting 

upon the dry cake of the Beet, sleek and fut 


,as butter, and which I did not expect, some 
‘hundreds of sheep ted with the same in 


troughs and confined to the house, many of 
them very fat, and all looking extremely 
well; they had all been shorn and their 
fleeces turned into money. Some of these 
would weigh 16 |b. a18 ib. per quarter, a 
large size for French sheep. * * 

What [ write will always be the dicta. 
tion of my firm convictien at the time [ 
write: I may have cause to change my 
opinions as [ go on, whichI ought to have 
no objection to do, and which I will can- 
didly acknowledge. 

* * * * 

The exertions making in France and 
throughout Germany to simplify the pro- 
cess of preparing sugar from the Beet are 
immense and increasing. At the recent 
meeting of the German Naturalists at Boun, 
the section of agriculture and rural econo- 
my was almost ent rely occupied with va. 
pers and discussions on the subject. At 
Valenc:enes a manufacturer has succeeded 
in discovering a method of erystallizing 
the saccharine matter without producing 
molasses. 


Arras, Saturday, March 25th, 1836. 

J. Sniper, Jr. Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I have been most unexpect- 
edly introduced to Professor who is here 
on a mission from the government of Prus- 
sia to learn the best mode of transplanting 
he sugar manufacture into that country. He 
is accompanied by a draughtsm=n, a stu- 
lent from the Royal College of Arts; and 
they are two of the most charming people [ 
ever met. I shall obtain information which 
money could not purchase, and which w It 
he inestimable ; it will be the result of theo. 
y and experience which thev have been 
acquiring at great expense on this their tour 





of observation and which will secure for 
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us the most complete success. But here | 
must admit thit much of the poetry wit 
which the cuiture and maufaciure of Beet 
sugar has been embellished has gone out 
I can no longer see that it will almost pre- 
pare itself for use and drop in erystals int 
our coffee, but I have instead of this pvet- 
ical fiction, the most perfect conviction of 
complete success in our object, based on 
common seuse and the experieace of evers 
day’s occurrence which fur more than bal- 
ances what has been lost: for this wel 

rounded hope | ain muinly indebted to the 

rofessor, whuse coavictions as to the 
ceriainty of the process and the profit o/ 
the uadertaking are completed by whit he 
has witnessed at an establis!ment here, to 
which I have access by means of a letter 
from J. B. and where [met with him and 
his intelligent friend. I have sow their 
ground for my proceeding. When I show 
ed the Professor the different accounts 
which had been published, especially one 
at Westphalia, which shows, almost, that 
the sugar will form of itself, let but the in- 
gredients be brought into contact with each 
other, he smiled aud said he knew how to 
value these accounts; they proceeded ina 
great measure from the real facility with 
which sugar might be prepared by the est 
Means now in use in this part of the coun 
try, and which is truly astonishing to those 
whohave ser ously gone into the exami a- 
tion cof h t ias; he has given me to un. 
derstand that | mus: not expeet to find the 
refining process connected with the ab- 
solute formation of the sugar; that he 
says is nol necessary or desirable “let but 
aman he able to make on the same premi- 
ees 6: r7 hogsheads of good crystallized 
sugar, 3 or 4 hogsheads of molasses for fat- 
tening bullvcks and sheep, in addition to 15 
"Ibs. of the expressed cake tv mix with 
them, and i! his noteontent, why then let 
him zo to vapour hunting.” 

The nextund most important manufac. 
tory in the world is situa'ed in this town; 
I have visited it three times in company 
wit) the Pri f ssor: it belongs toa Mr. —— 
the most intelligent man I have met by far. 
He was engaged in the manufacture of su- 
gar from the Beet in the time of Buona- 
parte and Chaptal, has continued it ever 
sinve, and has iately adopted a mode for 
himself which bids fair to obtain in the 
end universal adoption: this was the work 
which a gentleman at Paris said I should 
not be allowed to see aud study without an 
expense of 15,0009f. Tu this noble estab- 
lishment I have free acess by means of a 
letter from my friend J. B.; but I find it 
quite impossible to go into a full descrip. 
tion of all its parts. Seventy-four men 
and women are employed here every day, 
and about ten less during every night. The 
works consume the steam of 120 horse pow- 
er, crushing tons of Beetsand evaporating 
the juice and crystallizing the sugar com. 
plete in24 hours. From the washing of the 
roo's to the pouring of the juice into crys- 
talliz nz pans is only the work of 10 hours, 
the process being seven, consisting of 
washing, rasping, pressing, defficating, 
clarifying, and two evaporatings, in the 
most simple and perfect manner imagina. 
ble, all of which I shall be quite competent 
toon my retura. Mr. has invented a 
most complete set of implements for the 
cultivation of a crop; a drill that is per 
fect, tosow three rows, or five if preferred, 
with hoes, &c. of the most simple aud ef- 
fective kinds ; by these he is enabled to cul- 
tivate several thousands of acres of land 
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* In those proportions. 
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‘MN various parts of the country, his largest 
‘arw beimg 4 miles distant from heunee, 
Vhere I have sven his stuck of oxen, sheep, 
ind milech cows aud farming horses, ali feu 
xa the cake and refuse of the sugar house, 
and cut chaff to wonderful profit. The 
sake which they are now using is six 
nonths old, preserved in magazines oi! 
which I huve a plan, where it remains per 
iectly sweet fur nine months of the year. 
{i cuts out quite hard and is perfectly vin- 
ous in the smell. Mr. C. at this and his 
sther works prepared in 1835, two millions 
and thirty thousand pounds of sugar, and 
expects next year to make three millions 
the whole expense of fabrication, includi..g 
rent of premises, wear and tear of machini - 
ry, interest of capital &c. has beeu 4 4-7 
sous per lb. ‘This man ought tu know his 
business—he says he has made thousands 
of experiments, has seen all, and tried ma- 
ny, of others, and from these has adopted 
his present plan as the result. Tue profes- 
sor is so satisfied that he has told me when 
I hear that Mr.C. has adopted some new 
Finode, IT will believe that itis better than 
| what he at present uses; all other accounts 
lof improvements &c. will go witb me for 
nothing. I should say Mr. C. has seven 
works. His kindness to me has been re- 
markable, I dine with him to-morrow in 
company with the Professor and his friend. 
I have many results and calculations made 
jhere which have been given me by the 
Professor, (who has spent twelve das at 
the works) which I could not have obtain- 
ed for any money, but which T am confi- 
dent have cost hima large sum. Mr. C. 
ridicules the idea of making refined sugar 
at the same estabiishment at the same 
time, according to the poetry of the times. 
He thinks to produce good brown sugar is 
quite sufficient for o1e man and one prucess 
and ought else would impede. Hissetam 
engines is 9 horse power, 111 horse power 
then goes to evaporate, heat drying rooms, 
&c. Now the process of the manufacture 








the plait, Ishall f feel be fully competent 
to. 

I wish 10 be enabled to expend a small 
sum in procuring models of some and in- 
formation on others, which I shall not find 
myself competent to until I hear from you. 
Ii seems as though things were determined 
to turn out to my advantage. When the 
real authors of all the success in Sugar 
making first come here, they brought with 
them a young man as Engineer ; he is in 
this town the head of an immense estab. 
lishment for the preparation of machinery 
for the Sugar business, and to him 1 have 
been introduced by the kindness of another 
gentleman, to whom I brought letters from 
Paris ; on my deploring the cost of the ma- 
chinery in present use, he showed me the 
drawings of a set of his own invention. for 
which he is about to take a patent ; he will 
be prepared to describe them fully to me in 
a short time when [ shall immediately com- 
municate to you the result. 

[ find that the seed which I have sent you 
is of the true Sugar kind ; pray get it all 
sown and request that it may be kept quite 
clear, that we may do ample justice to this 
our first essay. ‘The roots grew large upon 
land of first quality, a fine deep red loam ; I 
shall be able to introduce a system of man- 
agement which is truly excellent. Here is 
a saying, “ the Beet culture is at the found. 
ation of all good husbandry,” and so it is ; 
the best crops in the country are raised af- 
ter one, two, three, and even four crops of 
Beet, which are not dunged for generally.— 
They dv not exhaust the soil, but their au- 
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tumns are terribly against them in takin 8 
up and housing, compelling them to leav® 
hem in the fields in pits where they ar® 
uot pro‘eeied by any thing but a coverin8 
of earth from the winter’s rains. FiftY 
pounds of the cake mixed with one lb. of 
oil cake* are sufficient for the keep of ten 
sheep for a day, given to them at twice, 80 
that 100 Ibs of Beets, value 25 cts., give 6 
lbs. Sugar, 4bs, Molasses, and 25 Ibs. Cuke, 
and sulficient,food for fatting 5 lurge sheep 
per day. 


Arras, April 4, 1836. 

Dear S1r-—Pardon we if | tease you with 
my frequent letters, but the fnet is, I hear so 
much of Beet Sugar, I see so much of Beet 
Sugar, aud eat so much of Beet Sugar that 
you must not wonder if L return to you inthe 
shape of a Marmalade. I believe | told you 
in my last letter that TI was setting off for 
Lisle, Valenciennes and neighborhoods ; 
my main object was to ascertain where was 
the best system of Sugar making practised 
that I might be able by observation to know 
which to prefer ; but I had another end in 
view, namely : to find out where it was 
that refined sugar, loaf sugar, was made 
from the Beet by a single process : every 
one who knew nothing of the matter assured 
me it was done somewhere, while all the 
manulacturers declared the thing was im.- 
possible ; still I was determined if possible 
to hunt it up, and at Famars, in the neigh. 
borivod of Valancies, I found « very large 
manufacturer who was absolutely making 
beautifully white sugar from the Beet, by a 
simple process ; and although he is selling it 
at a price two cents only below the refined 
sugar, yet it is, after all, powdered sugar, 
and by no means loaf sugar ; when I told 
him what I had been led to expect, he de- 
clared the thing to be impossible, by no 





of sugar as well as the proper cultivation of 


means tu be desired, and totally incompati- 
ble with the profitable preparation of sugar 
in the brown state, which requires the most 
incessant care and circumspection while 
in process, and is of a magnitude sufficient 
to engross all the time and talent of the most 
industrious. I have therefore, been pursu- 
ing an Ignis, but nota fatuus, for I have 
added exceedingly to my knowledge and 
experience, but not one jot to the convic- 
tion which I before entertained, of the facil- 
ity with which sugar from the Beet might 
be prepared to any extent ; I am therefore 
returned to Arras to study the art at the 
finest establishment in France, and where 
they have a sufficient quantity of the roots 
remaining for another week’s crushing—I 
hope more. At Valenciennes and the 
neighborhood there were, three years ago, 
thirteen sugar manufactories ; now, there 
are sixty-four! Land which was worth 
500f. an arpent will now bring 1200, labor 
has very much risen, and never, in aay 











country did I witness such excellent farm. 
ing. The residuum from the sugar houses 
is extremely rich, as a manure, and this, 
they are now spreading on their young 
crops of clover, which are prodigiously 
flourishing ; they do not manure for the 
Beet, but for tne preceding crop. and one 
half the expense of hoeing and cleaning the 
Beet is charged to the following crop, which 
is so much benefitted by the operations.— 
The drill which they use, Crespels, sowing 
8 Ibs. of seed to the acre, is a most valuable 
instrument for the lands in America. Ata 
manufactory in Valenciennes, conducted 
by a farmer, who is also a Brewer, a wine 
merchant and a distiller, 1 saw some very 
good machinery, which crushes 50,000 Ibs. 
of Beet in 24 hours ; at another they crush 
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70,000 lbs. while a third crushes 75,000 Ib 
evaporating all the juice and erystalizing a 

the sugar therefrom in 16 hours only. 10 

lbs. of Beet yield 85 pounds of juice. Th 

brewer purchases beet root tor 1 franc pe: 
100 Ibs., and sells the pressed cake, for oxen 
and sheep at 5 cents per basket, about hal 
a bushel : oa the other side of Valencier- 
nes, at the distance of a tew miles, | was 
introduced to a person whose premises are | 
enormously large, | saw, in one stable 50) 
large plowing horses, 7 saddle horses in| 
another stable, 3U iatting oxen, which have | 
noting but the cake and straw, to feed oa, | 
and two of the largest oxeu Ithave seea for| 
many years, finishing off with cake mixed | 
w.ti oil cake, n most capital food ; his sheep! 
were feeding on the cake, but they were «| 
breeding flock ; his beet roots were very| 
fine, and has been preserved from the frost, | 
much better than those of many of his} 
neigtiburs, he calculates that, in a good sea. | 
son, the beets yield 10 per cent. of saccha- | 
rine, say six ol crystalized sugar, 3 of mo-| 
lasses, and 1 of molasses contained in the| 
cake. Now all the manufactories which I! 
have yet seen were very large, and con. 
ducted at an expense of machinery truly as-| 
tounding: this l was regretting to a perso.| 
in this town, who told me there was a cu- 
rious man residing in one of the back streets, 
who had made sugar this winter, with ma- 
chinery of his owa invention, and almost 
by the labor of his own hands : he took me 
to see his works, but he had finished crush-| 
ing : I found him a native genius ; he told! 
us he had not the means to purchase the 
expensive machinery, still he was deter. 
mined to make sugar, and so he did ; his! 
premises are small, and his works entirely 

without steam ; his crushing mill is driven 

by horses, which he feeds upon the cake, | 
and he hires land ready prepared for the 
beet. of the neighboring Farmers ; thus he 
has every disadvantage, and yet, in this 

wav he made 100,000 Ibs. of sugar from the! 
2d Sept. to the 2ist March, (I think he said)! 
and intends to make 200,000 next year. It 
is curious to see his machinery after being 
so much amongst steam engines, and a pow-| 
er of 120 horses, &c., but much of it might! 
be adopted for the use of our Farmers. He 
has given me permission to make drawings) 
of the whole, aad { mean to: off coat and| 
work with him at erystalizing his molasses, 
the most difficult part of the process by far | 
* * * * But the cultivation of the beet! 
embraces three grand and distinct objecta ; 
Ist the making of the sugar. 2d the feeding 
of cattle, 3d the improvement of agriculture 
or rather of husbandry, either of these is 
of vast importance ; together, they forma 
whole, whch [ have no fear about, let eom- 
petition come from what quarter it may. 

* a * ake * 

One thing is certain, all the Continent is 
preparing to make Sugar from the Beet 
and from hence to Belgium the country is 
covered with it and Sugar-houses ; in many 
places between Valenciennes and this, | 
counted six or eight of these large buildings 
tog ther, and at one place there were actual- 
ly twenty tn sight at one time ! This says 
something—what is it ? 

* * * * * 

At Valenciennes, a gentleman is erecting 
an immensely large building as a Refinery 
for Beet Sugar—he will refine two millions 
of pounds a year; he politely showed m: 
the works, and invited me to visit him 
aya n,when allisin operation,which [inten 
to do, as this part of the business may 
eventually be of importance to us. There 
are many very large Sugar-houses nev 
Lisle, which Ian to see after I have finish- 





-d here ; they will not then be crushing, | 
cut working up Molasses. Lean then see 
leir machinery. which is almost different | 
1 every manufactory which I visit, espe. 
wally the arrangement. 
Tuesday, 5th of April.—I have now spent 
t long day at Mr. C.’s noble manufactory.— 
‘indeed | know not how to express what [| 
fel. Qne thing is quite certain, the manu. | 
aeture will soon be planted in America by} 
some one, and be followed up by hundreds. | 
* * ¥ - * 


The land must be healthy, not a wet sub 
soil, for if it be so, alihough it might pro | 
dice the finest crops, they would decay | 
luring the winter to a certainty. 

* * * * * 


My friend—he of the small manufactory 
—will anable me to do all that is necessary | 
tor our farmers, but they must not expe-t to 
work at such « profit as is done by the im- 
proved machinery. But I find, after all, I 
inust purchase the Drill. [have spent some 
time to day examining its parts, and the 
more I see the more ara [ satisfied it would 
uot be in my power to do justice by a model 
either to it, to myself. or to the land of my 
aloption. It isto be taken to pieces and 
packed more snugly ;. but whatever be the. 
cost or the labor, | am willing to debit it 
with ihe whole with no fear for the result. 
you will see itis cheap too. , 

* * * . * 

If I stay, | shall witness much of the cul- 
tivation of the crop of Beet, and probably 
some other crops that might be advantage- 
ously transported to America. 

* ok * * * 


Arras, 22d April, 1836. 

Jacon Syiver, Jun. Esq: 

Dear Sirn:—Your welcome letter of 22d 
March I have received, and am truly thank- 
ful that all our friends are in health; will 
ihey accep: my affectionate and gratetui re- 
nembrance. By this time you will have re- 
ceived several letters from meon the subject 
of my mission. I hive said that the Beet 
sugar business is becoming of the grea‘est 
importance to the whole continent; asa 
proof that it is so, there igs not a copper- 
smith or iron founder inthis department of 
France who has not more orders for machi- 
nery than he van execute. One in this 
towa, who employs 300 workmen in copper 
brass, and iron, has orders for two ye irs to 
come, ch.efly ia the sugar machinery for 
foreign countries. Thave also said that the 
success attending the fabrication has ina 
great measure been owing to the encourage. 
nent held out by the government who have 
offered pre wiums for the best modes of pre- 
paration, and in this they have been joined 
by the scientific bodies in France aid other 
countries ‘Thus far all has been well, and 
10 one can calculate the good that has been 
effected by this branch of Agrico-manufac-! 
ture: the face, both of the cou try and its 
inhabitants, has been changed, and industry 
and happiness have been the resn}t; but now 
the government is about to work a revolu- 
tion, which, like all others that have taken 
place in this country, aims at too much ; it 
nust pull down before it can repair. A tax) 


jis proposed to be 'aid upon Beet Sugar, | 


which will in its consequences as effectual. | 
ly ruin the manufacture as that has been 
supported by the favor of the same govern- 
nent, for it is not possible for one manulac- 
turer in ten toobserve the restrictions te 
which all are made subject. In the firs: 
ilace every manufactory must be enclosed 
vy a high wall built at the expense of the 
»roprietor, and to have but one door of en 
trance, just within which a house is to be 
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prepared for the residence of Exacisemens 
wiv are to be on duty here day aud onigit, 
ind to have the supervision of the concern 5 
every man wh» makes 100,000 kilogram::.es 
of sugar is topay these Excisemen 2000 
irancs per annum for their support ; 130,000 
iils., 3,500 fr., and then comes the primary 
ax of 15 ftianes per kilugramme, on all su- 
zarihat is made. Now whatis the object 
of the Government? Is it toassist the co- 
lonies? to levy money in the way of a tax? 
vr to ruin the Beet sugar trade? If it be the 
first lei them reduce tne duty upoo Colomal 
sugar ; if the second, Jet them tax tiie su- 
Zar as is proposed, tu which there 13 no ob- 
jection; if the third, the plan which they 
propose will serve their purpose inust com- 
pletely. Now a great proportion of the 
manufactories are erected 10 situations 
where they could not be surrounded by a 
wall, as they are attached to other build- 
ings; to remove these is quiie out of she 
power of the proprietors, who have in ma- 
ny instances expended a fortune in their 
erections and fittings up: these theref re 
must be abandoned, as must all those of 
small extent, who could not if they would, 
fford to keep the attendants out of their 
slender business ; many others would quit 
a pursuit tettered with such odious exac- 
tions. It is true sume of the large manu- 
factories might be continued, for sugar would 


‘|rise in price in consequence of a scarcily in 


the market; the resnlt however would be, 
the people would be debarred, as formerly, 
of the use of it. Ihave been led into this 
subject by your remark that the Island of 


'|Gaudaloupe has petitioned to be permitted 
‘}to trade elsewhere chan to France ; but this, 


that Island bas long done, and permission 


‘|has not been given ; nor will it be necessa- 


ry if this tax be levied ; butin the event of 
their being so permi'ted, how shall we in 
America be effected by it? would sugar be 
permitted to be introuced to the destruction 
of our own manufacture? From what I 
have seen Iam not afraid to compete with 
the cane, acre for acre, for it is not the 
mere article of sugar that is of importance, 
or rather of the greatest importance 3 it is 
the spirit of industry, of happ:ness,—ot beef 
and mutton, if you will, that it engenders 
ina country, which is of far greater conse. 
quence. Perit me to transcribe from one 
of the papers some remarks whieh are I 
think peculiarly applicable to the subject.— 
** However desirable it might be to preserve 
or to favor the Colonies, the time of their 
exclusive supply of the market with sugar 
is gone by ; the species of cultivation now 
naturalized in 36 deparimen's of France 
is well worth the produce of three Islands 
lost in the bosom of the ocean. To prefer 
the latter to the former is «bout as reasona- 
ble as to adhere to the use of bows and ar- 
rows after the invention of gunpowder.— 
The making of beet sugar, for which the po- 
pulation, in France has shown a wonderful 
apliude, isa kind of God-send that should be 
taken advantage of, for the uniting together 
of avricultural and manufacturing art ; the 
whole system of the law for imposing duties 
on Beet Sugar is bad, it starts from false 
id~as, and leads to the most lamentable re- 
sults.” 

I am aware, however, that the question 
of free trade, like that of the currency, is 
to be handled delicately ; I am not compe- 
tent to the task and must leave this knotty 
point to those who are. I shall be capable, 
however, to make Beet Sugar on my reiurn; 
and if he who made two blades of grass 
rrow where but one grew before, deserved 
vell of his country, may I hope to enjoy 





that Juxury on my return. The present 
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_ clarifying at Mr. C.’s mills, at a short dis- 


| Beets, clean as a garden, but the rotation is 
| not good; spring corn is preferable, with 
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season is remarkable for having its crush- 
ing provess exicuded to an unusual length, 
which has given me advantages which i 
could not else have enjoyed. We are now 
busily engaged with the .iolasses of second 
and third qualities, and I visit two manu- 
fac'ories fur the purpose of initiation into 
this important branch of the process ; I ain 
also farming and planting beet rvois for 
seed as well as preparing the material for 


tance from the town. Mr. C. has two 
farms near, both of which I visit; he wiil 
have 400 acres of Beets on these this year; 
here are many hundred acres of wheat after 


seeds, and so Mr. Walker will say, | know. 
I went to inspect the large sugar house of 
M onsieur,the Deputy, last week ; | hada 
letter of introduction to him from the Mayor 
of Boulogne; he was absent on his duty at 
Paris, but his lady received me graciously, 
giving me a letter to the manager of the 
works; he was not present, so I reserved the 
letter, to show you the warmth and kindness 
which I experienced from all. The works 
cost £12,600, and expend the steam of 90 
horse power, but the principle is not good, 
and they work to great disadvantage ; seve- 
ral of their boilers cost 2,000 francs each.— 
They keep 40 horses and mules, ani were 
enzaged in sowing Beet seed with Mr. C—,s 
drill, which I should say drills tive rows at 
once, harrowing in and rolling the seed at 
the same time. Ina few days I am going 
to Valenciennes, to see a manufactory be- 
longing toa farmer who has received the 
silver medal from the Society of Arts in Pa-| 
rs, for machinery by which with the help) 
of his own fam ly, he makes 50|bs of Sugar) 
aday. I have heard also of two other man-| 
ufacturers there who have improved machi-| 
nery. Bat it is in this part of the country| 
where they grow iromense quantities uf the) 
white poppy for the oil. It is used instead | 
of olive oil, and is sent to Paris and else-| 
where to mix with that, and goes from) 
thence all over the continent as the best olive! 
oil. It is a very profitable crop, is cultivated | 
with the greatest ease, and harvested most| 
cheaply, coming ripe in about three months 
(some say two.) I visit twocrushing mills, 
and am astonished to find that the produce 
of oil is 25 per cent from these insignificant 
seeds. One of these mills is on a very 
grani scale: the machinery in one room 
cost £4000, but is by no means necessary. 
I go to-morrow to see a windmill, where the 
same work is done to profit. The poppy 
is cultivated on exhausted soil, without ma- 
nure; such yielding most oil. The seed is 
drilled, and kept clean, and the capsules 
when ripe are shaken into cloths spread up- 
on the ground; and in one hourafter, the 
o lis made and fit for market! I'his then is 
the crop for us; the plant flourishes well in 
light soils. I have this day dispatched to 
Havre, to the care of Messrs Wells & Green, 
a box containing 23 lbs. brown sugar, Ist 
and 2d quality made under my inspection ; 
6 ‘lbs. of white powdered sugar of great 
qualitv, made from the Beet at Famars, 
near Valenciennes; two bottles poppy oil 
of 1st quality as samples, and 2 gallons of 
poppy seed of the true species, for sowing 
this season; which will yield seed sufficient 
for a goodbreadth next season. Will you dis- 
seminate this poppy seed very extensively : 
that we may judge of the proper soil, and the 
climate best suited to its growth. 

Extract of a le.ter from a gentleman in 

Lonpon, dated March 30. 

Tenclose.a letter from Mr. Pedder. He 

feels very sanguine, Has seni Beet seed 
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per Havre Packets. He is very anxious to 
purchase the seed drill, about £20, and pro 
poses having a model made. He considers 
ita highly valuable machine. I purpose 
writing tohim tw say that if he still enter. 
tains this opinion and a inodel will not clear. 
ly put you in possession of its merits, | 
will venture to authorise his drawings ov 
me forthe amount. Mr.. Pedder seems ve 
ry intelligent and assiduous and has been 
highly favored by cireumstances. Dr. B 
gave him very useful letters, and he met at 
Arras a Prussian professurand chemist, with 
a draughtsman, in pursui: of the same objeci 
who had nearly finished his enquiries and 
gave him the benefit of them; aiso, an eng 
neer sent there by Messes. Taylor & Co. 
and who is giving bim every information.— 
He says the machinery is expensive and 
powerful. Mr. Pedder will remaia in that 
neighborhood some time. I chink you w. re 
fortunate in selecting Mr. Pedder; and he 
hopes to succeed. 





From the Burlington Gazette. 
THE SILK BUSINESS. 
No. u. 


The move I reflect upon the subject of 
Silk, the greater is my astonishment that 
Americans have only just awakened to a 
sense of their true interest in relation to it. 
The clear profit per acre, by raising Silk, 
may be safely set down at $150 to $200. 
Some experienced cultivators have mace it 
reach as high as $300, while others have 
set it down at $175—perhaps the average 
would be sufficiently near the mark. An- 
drew Parmentier, of New- Zork, has given 
the following as the produce of one acre— 


One acre of ground fenced by Mulberry 
hedges, and set out with trees, } $250 00 


Inter»stand additional expense during 


five years, 187 50 


$437 50 

The acre will then produce, 

from 5 to 10 years, 
1015 * 
1sw2 “ 112 

This will average nearly 45 per cent. for 
for the first twenty years, and continue to 
112 per cent. afterwards. According to 
Mr. Parmentier, an acre will pay on an 
average of 20 years, $205 profit every year, 
and $490 a year afterward. What orchari 
of fruit trees—what fields of grain or vege- 
tables—can bear any resemblance to a profit 
so enormous ? 

Mr. Daniel Rowe, an ingenious and en- 
terprising citizen of Dayton, Ohio, about 3 
years since, occupied three rooms in that 
city with worms. He had never before that 
season paid any attention to them, or the 
culture of the Mulberry. He hired a 
man and boy to go to the forest, two miles 
from Dayton, and gather leaves ; two girls 
were employed. five weeks in feeding the 
worms and preserving the cocoons ; at the 
end of that time he gathered eight barrels of 
cocoons. He was indebted wholly to the 
woods for their support. About the sam: 
time he set out five acres of trees from the 
woods. ‘Two years after that—mark the 
force of good example-—a Silk factory wa 
established at Dayton, and vests and hand- 
kerchiefs were manufactur-d with success, 
and much to the honor and delight of the 
citizens. The five acres, at the time | 


10 per cent. 
47 do. 


do. 
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-welve hundred dollars a year—for unlike 
an orchard, the trees go on improving at.@ 
Sreat rate every year. 

Two log cabins at a Shaker village i 
Ohio, and a garden-house, were appropriar, 
ted as nurseties for the Silk worm. The. 
leaves were brought half a mile by boys,. 
and the worms fed and cleaned by, two 
girls 13 years old, superintended by & 
young woman. In five weeks the cocoons 
were dried and reeled into raw Silk, aad, 
sold in Cincinnati for $97 50. 

The Valentine Silk Company, at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., have 30,000 trees on their 
farm, each tree yielding on an average, half 
a pound of Silk, worth at least $5 per 
pound, making their income $75,000 per 
annum. A lady in Preble county, Ohio, 
has the present season, with the aid of one 
small girl and two boys about twelye years 
old, fed and attended 50,000 Silk worms, 
with the leaves of the common wild Mul- 
berry. From her labors of six weeks—for 
the worms are only six weeks from their 
birth to their death—she realized $225 
from the sale of the raw material—when 
put into skeins it would bring $400. The 
Silk she manufactured is equal in elegance 
and richness to any foreign Silk—vnd yet 
she accomplished all her labors without a 
tenth part of the instruction which will be 
given in these numbers before the subject 
is concluded. 

The Hamilton County Agricultural So- 
ciety, in their circular concerning Silk, state 
that four acres planted in white Mulberry 
trees, near Boston, in 1825, maintained 
worms enough to produce 420 pounds of 
Silk, which, at $4 per pound amounted to 
$1680. In France, a single tree has been 
known to produce five dollars by the sale of 
its leaves. Mrs. Parker, of Claremont 
county, Ohio, has been active in introducing 
and extending a knowledge of the Mulber- 


jry in the Miami Valley. She raised from 50,- 


000 worms $180 worth of Silk, assisted by 
her two little daughters only. She is now 
preparing to extend her business and devote 
her time and talents to the same. Gideon 
B. Smith, of Baltimore, a man well known 
and of high character, says, “ that a boy 
eleven years old, assisted hy a woman, 
raised and attended 100,000 worms, and 
obtained $140 worth of Silk at tlte end of 
six weeks.” In two townships in Connec- 
ticut, Five Tons of raw Silk were 
raised last year! The sales of sewing 
Silk alone, this year, in Mausfield, Con- 
necticut, amounted to $95,000. James 
Smith, of Bladen county, N. C., made 100 
pounds of fine sewing Silk from 200,000 
worms, for which he received the sum of 
$700. Four or five negro children attend- 
ed them under his inspection. 

The profits, too, of merely raising the 
trees for sale, are enormous. A person 
in Hampshire county, Mass., sowed fifty 
cents worth of seed in the spring of 1834, 
and the next spring sold $50 worth of trees, 
and $100 worth the same autumn. He 
had still another $50 worth Jeft. He has 
thus multiplied his fifty cents into $200— 
and all done from less than a rod of ground. 
4 gentleman from Northampton, Mass., 








write, ought to yield a clear profit of 





has sold plants, it is said, to the amount of 
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$12,000, the whole cost of raising and at- 
tending to which, could not have much ex- 
ceeded one thousand. ‘Though such enor- 
mous profits cannot continue long, yet the 
demand for trees will continue to increase 
from year to year, still affording an immense 
return to those who rear them. Where, 
for instance, will the Burlington Company 
obtain their supply? If they are wise, 
they will not lose precious time by waiting 
till the seed they may sow shall grow up 
into trees, but will supply themselves with 
plants from other nurseries, already grown 
to a size to be capable of feeding at least a 
limited number of worms. 

Let me close for the present by annexing 
a few advertisements, taken at random, 
from eastern newspapers which came into 
my way a short tiuie since :— 


“COCOONS AND RAW SILK. 


“ The Northampton (Mass.) Silk Com- 
pany will pay cash for Cocoons and Raw 
Silk, at their establishment at the Oil Mill 
Place, in Northampton. The Cocoons 
should be stripped of the floss, and placed 
in the sun three or four days in succession, 
to destroy the chrysalis, and should not be 
packed for transportation till they have been 
gathered three weeks. If they are put up 
before well cured, the dampness from the 
dead chrysalis will cause them to heat and 
render them useless. They should be care- 
fully packed in dry boxes or barrels, not 
pressed, but shaken down. The Compa- 
ny will contract for any quantity to 10,000 
bushels, to be delivered in good order at 
Northampton. The price will be regulated 
according to quality. Cultivators should 
be aware that a loss of fifty per cent. is often 
made by want of attention in feeding.— 
Consequently the price will vary, from $2 
50 to $5 per bushel will be paid. It is the 
intention of the Company that this shall be 
a permanent market for Cocoons and Raw 
Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
pound, as soon as the necessary experi- 
ments have been made, to regulate, the 
price according to the age of the Co- 
<oons, as it is well known they become 
gradually lighter for several months, till all 
moisture is evaporated. Communications 
(post paid) may be addressed to SamueEL 

HITMARSH, President of the Company. 
July, 1836.” 

The foregoing contains much useful in- 
formation, besides affording a glance of the 
extent to which a single company are able 
to goin so newa business. But for ezr- 
tent, look at the following— 

* Cash paid for Raw Silk, Cocoons and 
Mulberry Seed, by the Connecticut Silk 
Manufacturing Company. __ Instruction, 
steady employment and fair wages given to 
young women, to be employed in the Silk 
Factory. One HUNDRED Gir.s will find 
immediate employment at Fancy Weaving. 

Caristoruer Cort, Agent. 

One hundred girls wanted at a single 
establishment! But the fact needs no com- 
ment. 





FORCE OF THE WATERS, 
Extracts frem Audubon’s Ornithological 
Biography, Vol. II. 
“ Tt was the month of September. At 








the upper extremity of Dennisville, which 
is itself a pretty village, are the saw-mills 
and ponds of the hospitable Judge Lincoln, 
ind other persons. ‘The creek that con- 
veys the logs to these ponds, and which 
bear the name of the village, is interrupted 
in its course by many rapids and narrow 
embanked gorges. One of the latter is 
situated about half a mile above the mill- 
dams, and is so rocky and rugged in its 
bottom and sides as to preclude the possi- 
bility of the trees passing along it at low 
water, while, as I conceived, it would have 
given no slight labor to an ariny of woods- 
men or millers to move the thousands of 
large logs that had accumulated in it.— 
Ihey lay piled in confused heaps toa great 
height alung an extent of several hundred 
yards ; and were in some places so close 
as to have formed a kind of dam. Above the 
gorge there is a large natural reservoir, in 
which the head waters of the creek settle, 
while only a small portion of them ripples 
through the gorge below, during the lat- 
ter weeks of summer and in early au- 
tumn, when the streams are at their 
lowest. At the neck of this basin, the lum- 
berers raised a temporary barrier with the 
refuse of their sawn logs. ‘The boards 
were planted nearly upright, and sup- 
ported at their tops by a strong tree extend- 
ed trom side to side of the creek, which 
might there be about forty feet in breadth. 
It was prevented from giving way under the 
p essure of the rising waters by having 
strong abutments of woodland against its 
centre, while the ends of these abutments 
were secured by wedges, which could be 
knocked off when necessary. The tempo- 
rary dani was now finished. Little or no 
water escaped through the barrier, and that 
in the creck above it rose in the course of 
three weeks to its top, which was about ten 
feet high, forming a sheet that extended up- 
wards fully a mile from the dam. My fam- 
ily was invited early one morning to go and 
witness the extraordinary effect which 
would be produced by the breaking down 
|ol the barrier, and we all accompanied the 
lumberers to the place. ‘Two of the men 
on reaching it threw off their jackets, tied 
handkerchiets round their heads, and fast- 
ened to their bodies a long rope, the end of 
which was held by three or four others, 
who stood ready to drag their companions 
ashore in case of danger or accident. The 
two operators, each bearing an axe, walked 
along the abutments, and at a given signal 
knocked out the wedges. A second blow 
from each sent off the abutments them- 
selves ; and the men leaping with extreme 
dexterity from one cross log to another, 
sprung to the shore with almost the quick- 
ness of thought. Scarcely had they effected 
their escape from the frightful peril that 
threatened them, when the mass of water 
burst forth with a horrible uproar. 


All eyes were bent towards the buge 
heap of logs in the gorge below. The tu- 
multuous burst of the waters instantly 
swept away every object that opposed their 
progress, and rushed in foaming waves 
among the timber that every where blocked 
up the passage. Presently a slow, heavy 
motion was perceived in the mass of logs ; 
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one might have imagined that some mighty 

nonster lay convu'sively writhing beneath 
them, struggling with a fearful energy to 
extricate himself fro: the crushing weight. 
As the waters rose the movement increase 
ed ; the mass of timber extended in all di- 
rections, appearing to become more and 
more entangled each moment ; the ogs 
bounced against each other; thrusting 
aside, demersing, or raising into the air 
those with which they came in contact: it 
eemed as if they were waging a war of 
destruction, such as ancient authors de- 
scribe the efforts of the Titans, the flamings 
ef whose wrath might to the eye of the 
painter have been represented to the angry 
curlings of the waters, while the tremulous 
and rapid motions of the logs, which at 
‘imes reared themselves almost perpendicu- 
arly, might by the poet be taken for the 
shakings of the confounded and discomfit- 
ted giants. Now the rushing elements filled 
up the gorge to its brim. The logs, once 
under way, ro led, reared, tossed and tum- 
bled amid the foam, as they were carried 
along. Many of the smaller trees broke 
across, from others great splinters were 
sent up, and all were in some degree 
seamed and scarred. Then in tumultous 
majesty swept along the mingled wreck, the 
current being now increased to such a pitch 
that the loves, as they were dashed ag.uinst 
the rocky shores, resounded like the report 
of distant artillery, or the angry rumblings 
of the thunder. Onward it rolls, the em- 
blems of wreck and ruin, destruction and 
chaotic strife. It seemed to me as if I 
witnessed the route of a vast army, sur- 
prised, overwhelmed, and overthrown. The 
roar of the cannon, the groans of the dying, 
and the shouts of the avengers, were thun- 
dering through my brain ; and amid the 
frightful confusion of the scene, there came 
over my spirit a melancholy feeling, which 
had not entirely vanquished at the erd of 
many days. Ina few hours almost all the 
timber that had lain heaped in the rocky 
gorge was floating in the great pond of the 
millers ; and as we walked homewards we 
talked of the Force of the Waters.” 





AGRICULTURAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

At the late term of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, in this city, a question of agri- 
cultural jurisprudence was settled, which has 
often been the occasion of much controver- 
sy, and sometimes of a total interruption of 
that social intercourse and interchange of 
kind feelings and offices, without which 
neighborhood ceases to be a blessing, and 
actually becomes a curse. ‘The question 
arose in an action of trespass for taking a 
portion of the fruit from a pear tree. The 
facts in the case were these. ‘The trunk 
of the tree stood about four feet from the 


line between the plaintiff and defendant, — 


and its roots and branches extended some 
distance into and over the defendant’s land. 
The defendant plucked the fruit from the 
branches overhanging his land, to within 
about one foot of the line for which the ac- 
tion was brought. 

The defendant claimed, First, that he 
was tenant in common with the plaintiff, in 
the tree, and consequently had a right to 
take from the branches on his side of thé 
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line. Second, that if he was not tenant in 
common with the plaintiff, he was owner i:. 
severality in that part of the tree whici. 





drew its nourishment from his soil, and that 
he had a right to take the fruit trom the 
branches that overhung his land. Third, 
that if he was not owner of that part of the 
tree which is sustained by and overhangs 
his land, still he was entitled to the fruit: 
growing on such branches. Fourth, tha. 
he had a legal right to remove the over- 
hanging branch s and projecting roots, they 
being a nuisance which he had a right to 
abate. 

The court ruled the three first points 
against the defeudant, and decided that the 
ownership of the tree was in the proprieto: 
on whose land it was originally planted, 
and that he of course was entitled to all the 
fruit, though the roots and branches may 
have extended into and over the land 
of the adjo.ning proprietor. On the last 
point the court decided that the projecting 
roots and branches were a nuisance which 
the defendant might have abated ; but had 
no right t» appropriate to his own use.— 
[Silk Cuituralist. | 





HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATIUN OF THE BRITISH 
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fectually preserve bis name from oblivion. 
Aaving, with great labor and expense, dur. 
ug the course of his loug lite,* collected a 
rich cabinet of medals, objects of vaturai 
uistory, &ec., and a valuable library of print- 
‘d bookst and MSS. He bequeathed the 
Vhole to the public, on condition that the 
sum ot 20,000/. sm uid be patd to his execu. 
.ors, tor the beuetit of his family, but which, 
tccording to his own declaration, in a codi. 
il to his will, made a short time before he 
died, was not a fourth part of the then in. 
rinsic value of his Museum.t And ut 
should be remnembered, tiat the sum of 30,- 
Jv, expended in the first half of the eight- 
zenth ceutury, in the purchase of MSS., rare 
JooKs, coins, gems, antiquities, and orher 
curiosities, would produce a very differen: 
result, in point of quantity and quality, from 
the same smount devoted to similar purpo- 
ses, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
—when asingie MS. was sold lor 2,000/ or 
3,000/. It may be safely asserted, therefore, 
that 200,000. would now scarcely purchase 
such a collection as Sir Hans Sloane’s was 
in the year 1753. 

The following list of articles, contained 
in Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum, is given 11 
the Biographia Britannica, (art. Sioane,) 
which was published in 1703, only four 
years after the opening of the Museum to 
the public; it is a curious and important 
record, and as it was probably communica- 





MUSEUM. 
Sir,—As you have occasionally devoted | 
some of your pages to the subject of our 
National Museum, with a view to its im- 
provement, and the extension of its public 
utility, [ venture tu trasmit to you some par- 
ticulars respecting its foundation, not gen. 
erally knowa, aud which are not to be founs 
in the article “ British Museum,” lately 
published in the Penny Cyclopedia, aud 
which common report altributes ty the pen 
of Sir Henry Ellis. The following sketch 
has been compiled with great care, princi- 
pally from contemporary writers, whose au- 
thenticity may be relred on. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ss. 


Ss. 

June 1, 1836. 

Sir Hans Sluane, the founder of the Brit- 
ish Museum, one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians and naturalists of the eighteenth 
century, cf whom an interesting memoir 
may be found in the Biographia Britauni. 
cu, was not only distinguished as a man of 
science, but also as a liberal and yatriotic 
citizen. He was a governor of most of th 
oe hospitals, to which he was 
not only a constant benefactor, but also lefi 
considerable sums to them at his death. — 
He set on foot the scheme of ad spensary 
for the poor, and gave to the Apothecari:s’ 
Company, a piece of ground at Chelsea for 
a botanic garden, who, “ that their succes- 
sors and posterity mig't never forget their 
common benefactor,” caused a marble stat- 
ue, by the celebrated Rvsbrach, to be erect 
ed to his memory. Sir Hans Sloane wa: 
also instrumental inestablishing the Found. 
ling Hospital, and formed the plan for bring- 
ing up the children, which proved the bes: 
that could be devised. He was the first 
who introduced into England the genera 
use of bark, which he applied successfully 
to the cure of many diseases. Sir Han: 
Sloane also gave a sanction to the practice 
of inocu’ation, by inoculating two of th: 

tincesses, which more effectually estab- 
ished this great discovery, than all the 
treatises that had been written on the sub- 
fect. But the share he had in the founda. 





ted tothe writer of Sir Hans’s lile, by an of- 
ficer of the British Museum, it may, we 
ihink, be entitled to all the credit of ‘an of- 
ficial document. 


Medals and coins, ancient and mod- 














count. 
sists of MSS. on natural history, voyages, 
and travels, upon the arts, and especially 
upon medicine. 
the celebrated Kampfer’s MSS., with the 
voluminous mdoical collections of Sir The- 
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Vegetables, as seeds, gums, woods, 

routs, &c., - 12,566 
iurius siccus, or volumes of dried 

plants, 834 
Miscellaneous things, natural, &c., 2,098 
?ictures and drawings, &c., framed, 310* 
Mathematical instruments, 55 

Avother list of the objevts of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Museum, is printed in the intro- 
juction to the British Museum Synopsis, 
or 1815, (p. 3, note,) in which it is said 
hat the quadrupeds, and their parts, 
amounted to 8,186, and the stones, ores, bie 
iumens; &c., to 9,942.. This account is 
stated to have been made up from a sched- 
ule handed about at the time of the pur- 
chase; its authenticity, however, is not 
vouched for. But why not quote the con: 
temporary account in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, or refer at once to the catalogue it- 
seif, for information? It was surely acces. 
sible to the person who compiled this intro- 
duction ! 
‘“ Besides this mass of curiosities,” con- 
‘inues the writer in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, “his library consisted of more than 
50,000 volumes, (347 of which were illus- 
trated with cuts,'finely engraven, and col- 
ored from nature,) 3,566 MSS., and an in- 
finite number of rare and curious books.”t 
Of the Sloanean MSS., the Penny Cyclope- 
dia (art. British Museum,) furnishes the 
following, as we are told, demi official ac- 
“This collection principally con- 


I: comprises the chief of 





parations, 





ence. 


zum named. 








tion of the British Museum, will most ef. 


* He died in 1753, in his 92d year. . 

tA remarkable instance of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s liberality, as regarded his library. 
s worthy of record. 
vossessed duplicates of any books which 
related to medicine, he was accustomed to 
resent them to the college of physicians ; 
ind if they treated of other subjects, to the 
Bodleian library, a rare, and, we are afraid, 
solitary example of disinterestedness and 
levotion to the cause of literature and sci- 


If he found that he 


t In the Penny Cyclopedia, 50,0001. is the 


But this is the amount men- 


tioned by Sir Hans in his will, which was 
nade in the year 1739. The compiler of 
his article could never have seen the codi- 
tils, or he would not have committed so 
gross an error. 





ern, 22,000 
Antiquities, &c., about 1,125||odore Mayerne, and amongst them the ane 
Seals, &c., 26x||nals of his practice in the court of England, 
Cameos and [ntaglios, &c., abuut 700|| {rom 1611 to 1649. It also contains a col. 
Precious stones, agates, jaspers, &c., 542/|lection of medical, and other scientific cor 
Crystals, spars, &c., 1,864||respondence, with numerous MSS, on histo 
Fossils, flints, and stones, &c., ‘{75||ry, poetry, and miscellaneous subjects.” 
Mc tal, mineral ores, &e., 2,725|| We have no objection to a demi-official 
Earths, sands, salts, &c., 1,035|| account of the British Museum in the Pen- 
Bitumen, sulphurs, ambers, amber- ny, or any other Cyclopedia ;{ but why do 

gris, &c., 399/|| not the Trustees direct a sketch of the his- 
lales, mice, &c., $88||tory of the Museum to be prefixed to the 
Testacea, or shells, 5,834|| Synopsis, or Guide? This was done sev-~ 
Corals, sponges, &c., 1,421||enteen or eighteen years ago, but has been 
Echini, Echinites, &c., 659||discontinued- That this Guide is suscepti- 
Asterie, trochi, entrochi, &«., 241/| ble of great improvement, in other respects, 
Crustacea, or crabs, &c., 363|| was admitted by the officers themselves, 
Stelle marine, &c., 173|| when examined before the Committee of 
Fishes, and their parts, 1,555||{nquiry last session. See the Natural His. 
Birds, and their parts, of different tory Evidence, passim. In pp. 60, 61, and 

species, 1,172 2 : ; 
Vipers, serpets, &c., 521 * Dodsley, in his Guide (1761,) enumer. 
Quadrupeds, &c., 1,886 || ates some of the prine:pal 5 riraits, forty- 
Insects, 5,439|| six in number, of kings of I ngland, and of 
Humana and calculi ; anatomical pre- numerous distinguished individuals. Some 
756|| of these, we believe, are now exhibited in 


the Mineral Gallery, at the Museum, but 
the transverse light from the double hori. 
zontal skylights, renders it extremely diffi- 
cult tochoose any position from which they 
may be seen with advantage. Why are not 
these portraits transferred to the National 
Gallery, where Sir George Beaumont’s, and 
the Rev. Holwell Carr’s pictures, bequeath- 
ed to the Museum, are very properly plac- 
ed? 

+ It must always be a matter of regret, 
that any of Sir Hans’s books should have 
been sold. A considerable number, it is 
said, were “ turned out” as duplicates, onl 
a few years since. These were the found- 
er’s books, and should never have been dis- 
posed of; but many belonging to the Royal 
Library of the kings of England, given by 
king George II., have shared the same fate. 
See Mechanics’ Magazine, May 23, 1886, 
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65, vi whe Synopsis published in 1835, we 
are tufurmeu, (mirabele dictu) that the flesis 
of the salmun iurasues * Ove of the great-) 
est delicacies Of ihe table 3” that tue * flesh! 
of the cod is white, regulacly separates in-| 
to flakes, is easy of digestion, and very pal-| 
atable;” and that “the flesh of the stur- 
geon is excellent!!!” As the Synepsis is| 
now said to be out of print, we trust that! 
something more worthy of a National Mu- 
seum wiil be produced. ‘The price alsu| 
suould be reduced one-half, at least. See 
Evidence, No. 2769, 2794, and Appendix, | 
. 444. From the catalogue ot prinied 
books, (1817,) 1t would appear that the Mu. 
seum dues Dot pussess a cumplete set of its 
own Syuopsis; tt is also no less strange 
than true, that no authorised guide to the| 
curios ties of the place, was pulished fur} 
nearly hall a ceatury after it was opened. 
“ itis easy lo perceive,” observes the wr- 
ter in the Bugraphia Britannica, “ the ad- 
vantage that will result to the public frum 
this smmense collection. ‘To have access 
to such a cabivet as this is, in effect,tu meu 
of taste, like making the tour of the world,| 
and having for their tutor a catalogue of 
thirty-eight volumes in folio, and eight in 
quarto, containing a short description of 
each curiosity, with a reference to the au- 
thors that treat of it more at large.” 
“From the British Chronolugist,” (vol. 
iii. p. 130, col. 2,) we learn that when the 
will of Sir Hans Sloave was proved, ** Ad- 
ministration was granted to the Lord Cad- 
ozan, and Dr. Sloane Elsmere, Rector of 
Chelsea. The will consisted of five sheets 
of paper, all written with his owa hand ; 
and there were nine codicils to it. ‘The 
testator, desirous that his collection might! 
be kept entire, directed it to be offered to his 
Majesty at 20,000/.; and if this offer was 
declined, then first to the Academy of Scien. 
ces at St. Petersburgh, and then successive- 
ly to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris, Berlin, and Madrid. If the King and 
Parliament accepied the offer, Sir Haus’ 
trusiees* were to apply for a power to ena- 
ble them to preserve, maintain,and centinue 
the collecuon at Clolsea, where it was 
to be shown, under proper regulations, fur 
the satisfaction of the curious, and the im- 
provement of knowledge.” In the second 
codicil, Sir Hans observes, “ Having had 
from my youth a strong inclination for the 
study of plants, and all other productions 
of nature, and having, through the course 
of "many years, with great labor and ex- 
pense, gathered together whatever could be 
procured, either in ourown or foreign coun- 
tries, that was rare and curious, and being 
fully convinced that nothing tends more to 
raise our ideas of the power, wisdom, gvuod- 
ness, providence, and other pertections of 
the Deity, or more to the comfort and well- 
being of his creatures, than the enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge of the works of na- 
ture, Ido will and desire, that for the pro- 
moting of these noble ends, the glory of 
God, and the good of man, my collection, 











* These were 58 in number, containing 
the names of some of the most distinguish- 
ed persons, scholars, and philosophers, of 
the day, both English and foreign. Among 
the foreigners who are trustees, are, it is 
curious to remark, the names of the Righ: 
Hon. Henry XXVIII. Count of Reuss; the 
Rt. Hon. and Rev. Count Zinzendorf, the 
Lord Advocate, and of the Chancellor and 
Agent of the United Fratrum, a sect found. 
ed by Count Zinzendorf, and afterwards 
known by the appellation of “ Moravians.” 
Vide British Chronologist, vol. iii. pp. 136, 
18'7. 


in all its branches, may be, if possible, kept 
and preserved together, whole and entire, iv 
uy wWanor-house at Chelsea, &c.” Sir 
fans afterwards appoints several persons 
as a Board of Visitors, ‘to visit, correct, 
and refurm, from time to time, as there may 
ve occasion, either jointly with the said 
trustees, or separately, &c.;” and had this 
valuable regulation been aitended to by the 
Legislaiure, in framing the act of ineurpo- 
ration for the British Museum, there would, 
probably, have been but little necessity for 
a Parliameutary inquiry. 

From the respectable authority already 
quoted, we extract the followi:.g interesting 
account of the proceedings, wiich took 
place after the death of Sir Hans: 

* 1753—Jan.27. ‘The Lord Cadugan, and 
the other executors of the late S.r Hans 





care and keep tugether his Museum, to meet 


about forty. Lord Cadogan was there, and} 
received them in tae politest manner; and 
having caused the galleries, libraries, and 
all the other apartments, to be shown, they | 
assemble in the great room, where his 


quaiuted the trustees w.th the codicils, the 





[ NovemBEn; 


providing a generai repository tor the same, 
is also furthe Coitouian Library, by a loi. 
tery. ‘This is the act of incorpuraiion of 
the Britis Museum, that body voi having 
yet obtained any charter. Montague House 
was afterwards purchased by the govern- 
ment for 10,000/.; and the various collec. 
tions having been removed to this deposi- 
iory, the British Museum was opened for 
public inspection on the 15th ef January, 
1759. 

Among the first elected Trustees appoin- 
ted to conduci the new establishment, were 
several persons eminent for learning and 
science ; viz., the Right Honorable Philip 
York, author of the justly celebrated “ Athe- 
nian Letters ;” Sir George Lyttleton, Bart., 
afterwards Lord Lytileton, the well-known 
author ; Sir John Evelyn, Bart., son of the 


Sloane, Bart., having desired the tru,tees ||celebrated Sir John Evelyn, and himself an 
who were appowted by Sir Hans, to take|jauthor; Nieholas Hardinge, Esq., a Barris- 


ter, author of Latin Poems, and distinguish- 


at the Manor-bouse at Chelsea, at ten in||ed for the cultivation of the Belles Le ttres ; 
the morning, they met there, accordingly, ||the Rev. Dr. Birch, Secreiary of the Royal 


Society, and author of many well-known 
biographical and historical works; Dr. John 
Ward, Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham 
College ; and Mr. William Watson, afier- 
wards Sir Williams Watson, a celebrated 


Lordship produced Sir Hans’ will, and ac-|| physician of the day.* 


‘tthe Biographia Brittanica (art. Sloane,) 





nature of which has been already detai'ed. 
In case the offer was excepted, as to the 
Museum remaiming at Chelsea, he gave the 
Manor-house there,* with the Mvseum, as! 
it is now dispused, which would save the| 
expense and hazard of removing the same ;/ 
iv be kept open, at proper hours, for the ac-, 
vess of the studious and curious. 
Mr. Sloane acquainted the trustees that the 
executors being apprehensive of danger, the! 
medals, of which there were great quantities 
of gold dnd silver, besides a series of curious 
copper ones, and the precious stones, such as 
pearls, rubies, emeralds, &c., and the vases of 
gems, &c., had been removd for safety to 





the Bank of England, and that two of the 
executors had seen them all packed up. ‘The. 
Karl of Macclesfield naving been desired 
oy the trustees to take the chair, the will 
ind codicils were read. Lieutenant Gene-' 
ral Oglethorpet gave an account of the in-! 
tention of Sir Hans, of the nature and val- 
ue of the Museum, and produced an ab- 
s:ract of the articles it contained,f and de-| 
-ired that Mr. James Empscn, who had ta- 
ken care of the Museum for many years 
past, by Sir Hans Sloane’s order, should) 
read the abstract and explain the articlvs, | 
which he did accordingly, and was appoint. | 
ed their Secretary by the Trustees. Sir 
George Littleton then moved, and Mr. 
West seconded, that a memorial should be 
presented to his Majesty, relating to this| 
matter, and a committee was appointed to| 
draw up the memorial, and lay the same) 
before a general meeting of the Trustees.” 
This having been done, on June 7, 1753, an 
act cf Parliament was passed fur purchas 
ng Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum, and also} 
the Harleian collection of MSS., and for 
ponies 

* Sir Hans’ trustees having afterwards, 
consented to the removal of the Museum| 
from Cheisea, the government gave them 
the Manor-house, to be disposed of, along 
with his other property, for the benefit of 
the family.—.Biographia Britannica, art. 
Sloane. 

t This gentleman, with Archbishop Pot- 
ter, patronised Count Zinzendorf, and ob- 
tained an act of Parliament for the protec. 
tion of his followers throughout the British 
dominions. 

t Already given in p. 260. 














presents us with a curious account of the 
first establishment of officers, which con- 
sisted of a Principal Librariant at 2000. 
a-year; three Under Librarians, 1001. ; three 
Assistants, 50/.; a Keeper of the Reading- 
room, 50/.; a Porter and Messenger, 50. ; 
one mun, 301.; and four women servants ; 
which would probably amount to 900%, 
a-year, and notwithstanding the insignifi- 
cance of their pay, “ the officers were re- 
markable for being a sensible and learned 
set of men ;’f the salaries of the officers, as- 
sistants, attendants, a&c. in 1845, was more 
than eleven thousand pounds :§ beiween the 
years 1823 and 1635, 393,6001. has been 
spent on the new buildings; and the other 
grants by Parliament, from the year 3751 to 
1835, amount to 619,.6617.!|| These facts 
being upon record, we cannot see with what 


justice the secretary of the Museum can 
complain of “ the necessity of perpetual re- 
ference to the House of Commons; of the 
jealousy of that House in regurd to the mode 


in which the public money is expended, the 


clamor more or less prevalent for economy, 


furnishing sometimes a reason for declining 
expense, AND ALWAYS A CONVENIENT EX- 


cuse, as obstacles to the improvement of the 


Universal Magazine, fur December, 
1753, vol. xiii. p. 233. 

+ It is a curious fact, that the three first 
persons who held this office were physicians, 
viz., Dr. Knight, Dr. Maty, and Dr. Mox- 
ton. Joseph Planta, Esq., F.8.S , succeed. 
ed the latter in 1799, and for twenty-eight 
years discharged the responsible duties of 
his office ina manner which excited the 
admiration, and gained for him the esteem, 
of every one who had occasion to seek his 
assistance. His uniform courtesy of man- 
ners and gentlemanly deportment, as well 
as his proficiency in modern languages— 
which enabled him to pay proper attention 
to the many distinguished foreigners who 
visited the Museum—mmust be fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers. Mr. 
Planta was at once ‘“‘a scholar and a gen- 
tleman.” Heu valde defendus! 

t Dodsley, Introduction, p. 6. 

§ 11,082/. 8s.; the whole expenditure be- 
ing 19,0761. 4s.—Vide Annual Parliament- 
ary Account for 1835, presented in 1836. 

|| British Museum Report, 1835. Appen- 
dix, p. 568. 
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vent thai course of DIGNIFIED LIBERALITY 
which is best calculated to secure the respect 
and affection of the people, and to promote 
their wealth and happiness.”* Admitting 
that this censure applies to past govern- 
ments, the present executive must be ex- 
empted from any such caustic observations. 
In August, 1835, in addition to the sums 
above stated, the Britisl Museum received 
a special grant of 60001. for the purchase of 
Mr. Salt’s Egyptian Antiquities; and in the 
present year they have been enabled to ob- 
tain, by the liberality of the Treasury, with- 
out applying to Parliament, Mr: Sheep- 
shanks’s magnificent collection -of Duteh 
etchings, which cost 5000/.; a portion of 
Mr. Heber’s MSS, of the value of 20001. ; the 
celebrated collection of Duraud vases, said 
to be greatly superior to the Hamilton col- 
lection, the price of: which has not yet 
transpired ; aud lastly, unique Bible of Al. 
euin and Charlemagne, which was bought 
in at Mr. Evans’s for 15001., but which has 
since been purchased by the Museum fora 
less sum. 

After this, let us hear no more of the 
“ obstacles to the improvement of the Brit- 
ish Museum ;” the only real “ obstacle” to 
ite improvement, and to the consequent ex- 
tension of its public utility, is to be found 
in the defective constitution of that estab- 
lishment, so pertiniceously defended by 
two of its leading officerst. Let us hope, 
however, that when the present Committee | 
of Inquiry make their Report to the House, 
some plan may in consequence be adopted 
which will effect the desired result. 

We cannot conclude this brief history of 
the foundation of ihe British Museum, with- 
out expressing our surprise and regret, that 
the British public, or rather those by whom 
the people are represented, should be so in- 
different to the memory of Sir Hans Sloane 
as noteven to exbibit a memorial of this 
illustrious man in any part of the Museum 
visited by the public. Onentering the hall 
of this establishment, where it would natu- 
rally be expected that some suth memorial 
should be found, we seek in vain for any 
“ storied urn” or “ animated bust” that shall 
remind us of the magnificent bequest of one 
of the greatest men of his day. But what 
are the objects presented to our view? A 
statue of Shakespeare, by Roubilliae; an- 
other of Sir Joseph Banks,{ a very different 
person from the immortal bard of Avon; a 
guilt figure of Gaudma, a Burmese idol: 
and the statue of the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Damer, (who gave a Napoleon snuff-box to 
the Museum,) holding in her arms a pretty 
little naked baby, said to represent the 
* Genius of the Thames.” All this incon- 
gruous array doubtiess puzzles many of the 
simple folk who visit the Museum, and we 
have oecasionally overheard many learned 
discussions as to which of these august per- 
sonages the honour of founding the Muse- 
um belongs. It may be said, perhaps, by 
the Trustees that Sir Hans’ “ Collections” | 
are the best statue that could be ereeted to 
his memory—si monumentum requiris, cir- 
ee ae but suppose that it should turn 
out,that a bust of Sir Hans Sloane was for- 
merly in the possession of the Museum, 
will it be considered crimen lease majestatis 
to inquire what has become of it? Is. it 





* Ibid. Evidence, No. 623, 


+ See the Evidence of Sie Henry Ellis and 
Mr. Forshalt, passim. 

t. There is also a portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banke, by Lawrence, in the Cracherode 
Room. 
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placed in the Medal Room,* together with 
the busts of Sir Thomas More, Or. Samuel 
Clarke, and a noble busi of owe ry iu 
bronze, of the most exqu.site Greek seulp- 
ture, said to have been found near Constan. 
tinople?t And, like the coins, medals, and 
gems,f and certain MSS., are these “ busts” 
become “ select,”’ and to be inspected only 
by “ particular permission,” aud * by a few 
persons atatime?’ Or has the bust.of Sir 
Hans been consigned to the obscurity of 
some attic? Or has vld Tempus edax rerum 
crumbled this frail memorial into its origi- 
nal dust? Arise, shade of ‘Sir Hans! and 
haunt the nightly slumbers of the Curators 
till “the bust” be restored to its “ pedestal 
on the stairease,”} where, in the year 1734, 
it was still to be seen, but where the 
“* musk-ox” now presents itself to our gaze. 

Although no notice can be found of Sir 
Hans Sloane’s bust, or of those just enu- 
merated, in the “ Museam Synopsis” of 
1835, another bust is named with the moat 
elaborate praise—that of Mr. Charles Town- 
ley, whose coilect:ons were purclrased by 
the Government, alter Committees of the 
House of Commons had been appointed to 
ascertain. thei commercial value; and al- 
though it may be quite proper to preserve 
his bust, it should not supersede that of the 
founder of the Museum. ‘There is also in| 
the Print Room a portrait’ of Sic William! 
Hamilton, whose collection was purchased. 
We seek in vain, however, for any memo- 
rial of Sir Hans Sloune; his-name oceasion- 





ally figures in the * Synopsis,’’ but only in 
company with other donors. ‘This ough} 
to be remedied forthwith; for we are old-} 
fashioned enough to think with Herodotus, 
that “ Things past ought not to be eaxtin- 
guished by length of time, nor great and ad- 
mirable actions remain destitute of glory.” 
8.5. 





AN ADDRESS TO THE CITIZENS OF HART-) 
FORD, ON THE BIRTHDAY OF LINNAEUS :. 
MAY 24TH, 1836. 1N PEHALF OF THE 
OBJECTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 8O- 
CIETY; FORMED OCTOBER 8, 1835, BY 
SAMUEL #ARMER JARVIS, D. D.,-PRESI- 
DENT OF THR society, &c., &c, 

“ LINNUS. 


In 1732, a poor and friendless stranger 
from a little town in Dal¢carlia, presented 
himself at Leyden to the illustrions Buer- 
haave. His iniligence was so great, that 








when in college he had been obliged to 
wear the cast-off shoes of his fellow-stu- 





* «A few modern busts, some of which 
belonged to Mr. R. P. Knight, are preserved 
in the Medal Room.”—Penny Cyclopedia, 
art. British Museum. And it may be added, 
a bust of some unknown female in the 
Magna Charta Room; of this presiding 
deesse we know nothing. 


t Dodsley’s General Contents of the Brit- 
ish Museum, Svo, 1761, p. 4 and Compan- 
ion to the. Principal Places in London and 
Westminster, 12mo. 1784, p. 94, The 
bronze bust of Homer is also noticed in 
Harris’s Curiosities of London and West- 
minster for 1805, p. 175, but there is no 
mention of the bust of Sir Hans Sloane. 


t When the Museum was first opened, 
the Pontifical medals were exhibited in glass 
cases ; and in’ the year 1784, a series of 
French medals, beginning with those of| 
Pharamond. See Dodsley, p. 18: Compan- 
ion, p. 100. ¢ ; 





lents ; and though afier he had lef: Upsel, 
he gained_a little money by the practice of 
-nedieme, vet by the time he arrived vat 
Hainburg all his resources were exhausted. 
He persevered, however, in making his way 
to Holland ; and the great physician whom 
I have named recommended hin. to a rich 
proprietor of the name of Clifford; whe had 
a taste of natural history, and possessed at. 
Hatecamp, between Leyden and Heerlem, 
a magnificent garden, cabinet, and library. 
In this hospitable abode he remained for 
three years, enjoying abundanily all the as- 
sistance necessary for his favorite studies. 
Need [tell you that this poor stranger, thus 
indebted to the munificence and love: of 
science of one rich individual, was the great 
Linneus ! 

In 1735 was published at Leyden, the 
first sketch of his Bystem of Nature, or tLe 
three kingdoms of nature systematically a € 
forth, by classes, orders, genera, and ‘spe- 
cies, It consisted of three tables, each eon- 
tained ina single sheet; and this, with 


ed the following year, contained . the germ: 
of allihat he afier~ard wrote. This-work 
of twenty-six pages, contained, in the form 


seven. years’ study, and the examination of 
eightthousand plants. It was followed im 
successive years by three other works, 
which laid the foundation of the great revo- 
lution im borany ; and fifteen years. afier- 
ward, the whole was condensed in an octa- 
vo volume, containing proofs in every page’ 
of the most subtle intellect, and <a ‘mostoas- 
tonishing depth of observation: Phit sin- 
gle volume has become the fundamental: 
law, the constitution, as it were, of the sei- 
ence ; a constitution acknowledged and re- 
verenced by botanists of every nation; “and 


notwithstanding the immense quantity’of. 
plants since accumulated, and the immume- 
rable facts which -kilful observers ‘have’ 


since added, principally on vegetable ana- 
tomy and the internal strueture of fruits and 
seeds, his system of Linneus is even now 
in full vigor. i 
It has become, indeed, in some setise, a 
universal language ; and-inevery country, 
however remote, where a scientific ‘botanist 
or even a skilful gardener is to: be found, tt 





is sufficient, in order to be understood,/to 
designate a plant by its Linnean name 
It was not, as we:have seen, the discovery 
of the sexual system which gave Linnceus: 
his fame and his sovereignty. That disco- 
very is claimed by England ;-and it: prece- 
ded the time of Linneus half a eentury,— 
It was rather the distinctness, the regulafi- 
ty, the energetic precision of hissystem,and 
especially the convenience of what he call- 
ed the ¢rivial, or as it is now termed, the 
specific narne, which gave him this authori« 
ty. This last simple contrivance alone by 
which the dverburthened memory.of the bo- 
tanist was relieved from the constant accu- 
mulation of long descriptive phrases, was 
found ;so useful, that, dating ‘from shat 
epoch, he reigned over the botanic -wor'd 
without a rival. f sig yiensgite 

LINNERS, BUFFON, AND DAUBENTON. 

For nearly a hundred years, the royal 











Companion to Lond. and Westm. 1784. 


garden of plants at Paris, -the“esteblish- 


another treatise of twenty-six pages publish-- 


of aphorisms, the theory of botany ; and it’ 
was the result, as the author forms us, of 





eed 
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rhent of which was coeval with that of our 
city, was greatly neglected, and its reve- 
nues were appropriated to other objects.— 
But in 1732, ‘he superintendence of it was 
separa‘ed iru:n the office of the first physi- 
cian to the king and confided to Charles 
Francois.Du Fay, who soon rendered it the 
finest gardenin Europe. He died in 1739, 
and on his deuhbed recommended Buffon 
as the only :man who seeined to him capa- 
ble of following out his plans. Buffon was 
a few months younger tban Linneus, and 
survived hin about ten years. ‘Their cha- 
racters were essentially different. Linne- 
us was metho lical, patient, concentrating, 
and concise ; Butfou despised system, was 
bridiant avd imaginative, diffuse and fond 
of ornainen'. Exninenily fisted to render a 
sulject pop .“r when the materials were 
collected and laid before him, he was utter- 
ly incapable of that minute, and accurate, 
and uawerried observation, which are so 
easeniiil to the science of the naturalist.— 
Happily he had for his associate Dauben- 
ton, wlivse qualities were precisely those in 
which Bitfon was defective. The coltec- 
won of frets wiih which he enriched the 
huiory of anreals ts immense ; and the 
care with which he observed thei was so 
great, that Cuvier his given hin a praise, 

hich from any other wouth would have 
seemed exiravagant : in vain do we look for 
anerror. Tle descrived only what he had 
seen himself. tHe did not even draw those 
general conclusions which most naturally 
arise from esiablished facis ; and his timi- 
dity in this respect was so cautious, that 
Camper said of him, he did not himself 
know how many discoveries he had made. 

It was unfortunate fur the interests of| 
science, that Buffon appears to have treat- 
ed him unkin lly in permitting an edition of 
the History of Quadrupeds to be published, 
in which the description and anatomy of 
Daubenton were suppressed. In conse- 
quence of this, he refused any further co- 
Operation in the work ; and in the history 
of birds his place was poorly supplied by 
Guineau de Montbelliard and the Abbe 
Bexon. 

After what has been said of Buffon, it 
will no longer excite surprise that, in the 
popular estitnation, his fa:ne should so en- 
tirely have eclipsed that of Linneus.— 
Another cause of his celebrity was, the ad- 
vantage he possessed in the superintend- 
ence of the garden of plants, and the faci- 
lities afforded him for forming collections in 
acity which had become the capital of the 
scientific world. 

Two schools of natural science were now 
formed ; the one pursuing the svstem of 
the Swedish naturalist, the other following 
the more popular course of the brilliant 


‘Frenchman. 


Time would not permit me to do more 
than name the individuals who formed 
these respective schools; and I therefore 
fee me omit them, lest among so many 
1 should commit injastice by selection — 
from 1735 to 1798, when Cuvier publish- 
ed his first work, twenty-eight authors are 
enumerated on Entomology alone ;* each 
of whorn have contributed, more or less, by 

[ta 


* See. Dumerit. 
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their observations, to enrich the h.story of, 
insects. Of these, there were, one Italian, 
two Danes, three English, three French, : 
three Swedes, three Swiss, four Dutch, an: | 
nine Germans. In the other departments, 
authors have not been so numerous, but the 
whole science has been carried forward 
with an impetus truly astonrshing. The 
French, the Germans, and the English 
have vied with each other in this generous 
and noble rivalry. 

If the French have surpassed all other 
nations, it must be at'ributed to the posses- 
sion of such a treasure as their cabinet of 
natural history. It way be said to have 
been created by Dauhenton, and has ever 
since been continually augmented by the 
zeal of individuals and the patronage of 
government. Even in the stormy times of 
the Revolution, when a political frenzy 
seemed to have seized the whole nation, 
this splendid monument of science, though; 
for a time neglected, and deprived of its 
support, was spared, and finally patronized. 
It was in the spring of 1795 that Cuvier 
first visited the French capital, and in July 
of the same year was appointed assistant 
lecturer of comparative anatomy in the gar- 
den of plants. Here, in a lumber-rovin of 
the museum of natural his‘ory, he found 
four or five old skeletons, collected by Dau- 
benton, and cast aside by Buffon. 

It is interesti.g to trace from their coin- 
mencement the history of noble institutions, 
and to see how 1nuch can often be tone by 
the persevering industry of a single individ- 
ual. These skeletons Cuvier made the 
basis of his museum, and, encouraged by 
some professors, though opposed by oihers, 
went on in the formation of it with untir- 
ing effort. In less than forty years, and 
within the compass of his own invaluable 
life, that museum has become one of the 
wonders of the age, and, together with its 
imraortal author, has created a new epoch 
in the history of natural science. 

GEOLOGY. 

The practical knowledge of this branch 
has been as old as the attempts of man to 
explore the hidden treasure of the earth ;| 
nd the regular formation and succession of, 
strata, together with the disturbances occa- 
sioned by earthquakes, volcanoes, and inun- 
dations, have been remarked at a very early 
period. ‘The existence, also, of organized 
bodies in a fossil form, embedded in several 
of these strata, has been for centuries the 
occasion of wonder and perplexity. I should 
weary my readers were I to tell them of all 
the crude conceptions, and absurd fantasies 
invented to account for these phenomena. 








They were such as absolutely to bring ge- 
ology into contempt ; and it was by many 
regarded as a visionary employment of the 
human intellect, till the work of Cuvier or. 
fossil organic remains gave it a new charac- 
ter, and produced throughout the world the 
sensation of a surprising discovery. 

The method of considering each separate 
organ, and tracing it through the whole se- 
ries of animals, had led him to certain ge- 
neral and invariable laws of combination, 
by which the possession of one series of 
bones woultbindicate the necessary connex 
ion of another series. ~A beast of prey, 








for instance, would always have teeth fit-; 
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ted to devour that prey, and-claws fitted t® 
seize it. A rumimating animal, on the con” 
trary, would have hoofs instead of claws, 
and teeth fitted only to grind its vegetable 
diet, In this way, the possession of even 
the fragments of an animal would enable 
him to complete its whole structure, and de- 
termine to what genera or species it be- 
longed. 

Aided by M. Brogniart, an eminent geo- 
logist, Cuvier commenced his researches at 
Montmartre, and in the quarries of gypsum 
in the environs of Paris, These had, for 
many centuries, furnished the building stone 
of that metrepolis, and had been sunk to 
the distance of two hundred and 43 Pa- 
risfeet. About fourteen or fifteen feet below 
the surface, there are strata of marine form- 
ations, attesting the presence ofsalt water, 
which have altogether a thickness of near- 
ly seventy-seven French feet. Below these 
incontestible proofs exist of a soil anciently 
inhabited by quadrupeds of different spe- 
cies, reptiles, birds, and fresh-water fish_— 
Below these are still deeper sirata, contain- 
ing productions of the sea _ By collecting 
the scattered bones of these animals and 
reproducing their forms, according to the 
unerring rules of anatomical science, Cuvi- 
er discovered one hundred and sixty-eight 
vertebrated animals, forming fifiy genera, 
of which fifteen are no longer in existence. 
Many of the individuals, even of existing 
genera, are of enormous size; and what 
increases the wonder, they are such as are 
now found only in other regions and other 
climates. Notrace was found of human 
skeletons, or of the order quadrumana.— 
Almost the entire skeleton was discovered 
of a species of opossum, an animal which 
now exists only in America ; and this sin- 
gle fact at once overturned the theory, that 
the American gene‘a hid come from their 
own soil, and had never extended them- 
selves to the other portions of the globe.* 

I shall add no more on this subject, ex- 
cepting to state, that all the subsequent re- 





*See the memoir of Cuvier, “ Sur le 
Squelette presque entier d’un petit quadru- 
pede du genre des Sarioves trouve dans la 
pierre a platre des env rons de Paris,” in 
the third volume of his * Ossemens fossiles.” 
“ This rich collection,” observes the distin- 
guished discoverer, “of the fragments and 
skeletons of the animals of a former world 
is doubtless a wonderful cireumstance. hh 
has been amassed by nature in the quarries 
which envifon our city, as it reserved by 
her for the fesearches and instruction of the 
present age. Each day we discover some 
new relic; each day adds to our astonish- 
ment, by demonstrating more and more, that 
nothing which then peopled this part of the 
globe has been preserved on its present sur- 
face. There is scarcely a block of gypsum 
in certain strata which does not contain 
bones. How many millions of these bones 
have heen already destroyed ‘since these 
quarries have been dug, and this g¥psum 
has been employed in building! How ma. 
ny are, even now, destroyed by mere care- 
lessness ! How many, by their minuteness, 
escape the observation of the most attentive 
workmen! One may judge of this by the 
fragment I am about todeseribe. Thelinpa- 
ments there imprinted are so slight, that to 
detect them we must view them closely.— 





Yet how precious are these lineaments !~ 
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searches of geologists, of every nation, 
have confirmed the truth and the impor- 
tance of this great discovery. The natural 
evidenees of a sudden and universal deluge, 
and the probability of the Mosaic chronolo- 
gy, have been set forth with a force of truth 
which has borne down all opposition; and 
although there are still great and very em- 
barrassing difficulties to check the pride of 
human knowledge, the Christian philoso. 
pher is encouraged to wait with patience, 
till some other bright discovery shall 

“ Vindicate the ways of Gop to man.” 

INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON RELIGION. - 

Finally, let ne address you as Christians, 
and ask, what occupation can produce no- 
bler views of the divine nature and provi- 
dence than the contemplation of His works ? 
The pages of inspiration tell us that the 
invisible things of Gop, namely his eter- 
nal power and godhead, have been clearly 
seen, since the creation of the world, being 
understood by the things that are made. 
It has been objected, I know, that many 
who have been warmly engaged in pur- 
suiis like ours, have, while surrounded by 
the woulers of creation, been unmindful ot 
the grcat Creator. That such has been 
the fact, though to an extent far less than 
the objection assumes, we are not dispose: 
todeny. We object, however, to the in- 
ference which some have thence drawn. 





They are the impress of an animal of which 
we find no other traces; an animal buried 
perhaps for thousand of ages, now reappear. 
ing, for the first time, to the eyes of the na. 
turalist.” He then proceeds, according to 
his method of induction, to show, in a very 
clear and satisfactory manner, that it can 
be no other than tie American opossum ; 
after which he concludes as follows: “ I 
will not dilate upon the geological conse- 
quences of this memoir. ft is evident to all 
who aré even slightly conversant with the 
systems relative to the theory of the earth, 
that it overthrows nearly a of them, in 
what relates to fussil animals. Hitherto it 
has been thought that our northeru fossils 
were only of Asiatic animals. It was ad- 
mitied that the animals of Asia had passed 
into America, an} had been buried there ; 
but it seemed that the Ameri-an genera had 
issued from their own soil, and had never 
passed into the countries which now form 
the old continent. ‘Mhis is the second proof” 
(the Tapir was the first) “ which I have 
discovered toth: contrary. And persuaded 
as I am, of the futil.ity of all these systems, 
lam happy every tite that one of them is 
destroyed by a well established fact. The 
greatest service which can be rendered to 
science, is to clear the ground before we 
proc ed to build; to begin by demolishing 
those fantastic structures by which its ave- 
nues are choked, and which deter from such 
‘occupations those who have happily become 
habituated, in the exact sciences,to yield on- 
ly to evidence, or at least to class proposi- 
tions according to their degrees of probabi- 
lity. With this last precaution there is 
searcely any science which may not become 
almost geometrical. The chemists have 
lately proved this with regard to their sei- 
ence; and I hope the time is not far distant 
when the same may be said of anatomists.” 
If an apology be required for this long not, 
I hope it may be found in the interest which 
every American must feel, in a fact so 
eventful aud extraordinary as that which 
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We atttribute this result rather to the in- 
fluence of a litle knowledge on the corrupt 
heart of man, than to the extension of 
knowledge. We believe that “the know- 
ledge which puffeth up” is eminently su- 
perficial; and in examining the progress 
of all sciences, we find, that proud pre- 
sumption may accompany incipid discov- 
ery, but that more perfect investigations 
are invariably followed by profound hu- 


i|millity. Alphonso, of Castile, when the 


light of astronomical science first dawned, 
through his instrumentality, on the dark- 
ness of his age, could exclaim, that if he 
had been admitted to the counsels of the 
Creator, he would have arranged the uni- 
verse better. He saw that the movements 
of the heavenly bodies could rot be recon- 
ciled with what was then supposed to be 
the planetary system; and instead of 
doubting the correctness of his own know- 
ledge, he dared to question the wisdom of 
the Almighty. How different on the 
mind of Newton was the effect of his sub- 
lime discoveries! With what awe do we 
behold that profound intellect, covering its 
face with its own wings, like the burning 
-eraphim before the throne of God !* As 
‘he occasion of man’s fall was an irregular 
lesire of knowledge ; so is it a part of that 
wisdom by which the Almighty seeks to 
lead us back to our paradise and to his 
presence, to surround us with wonders 
which give us constant and inexhaustable 
subjects of inquiry, and, at the same time, 
humble us by the perception of how little 
we can know without his aid, 

It is thus with the science of natural 
history. The farther we advance in 
knowledge, the better do we perceive how 
much we do not know, and this percep- 
tion must forever abase the most profound 
naturalists. “‘The minute philosophers,” 
‘o borrow an epithet of the great Berkley, 
“may think, for a time, that their boasted 
discoveries are irreconcileable with revela- 
tion. ‘They may raise the sand hills of 





* How sublime is the thought with whiel, 
Newion closes his ‘reatise on optics! The 
whole universe, all material things, from 
comets and planets down to the bodies o! 
animals, the organs of sense and moticn. 
and the instinet of brutes and insects, “ can 
be the effect of nothing else than the wis- 
dom and skill of a powerful everliving 
Agent, who, being in all places, is more 
able by his will to move the bodies within his 
boundless, uniform censorium, and thercby 10 
form and reform the parts of the universe. 
than we are by our wil to move the parts of 
our own bodies.” So in his Principia: 
“Deum summum necessario exisiere in 
conlesso est. Et eadem necessitate semper 
estet ubique. Unde etiam totus est sui simi- 
lis. totus oculus, totus auris, to1us cerebrum, 
totus brachium, totus vis sentiendi, intelli- 
gendi et azgendi; sed more minime humana 
more minime corporeo, more nobis prorsus 
incognito, Ut cecus ideam non habe 
colorum, sic nos ideam non hahemus mod- 
orum quibus Deus sapientissimus sentit et 
intelligit omnia. Corpere omni et. figura 
carporea prvrsus destituitur, ideoque videri 
non potest, nec audiri, nec tangi, nec sub 
specie rei alicujus corporea coli debet. 
Ideas habemus attributorum ejus, sed quid 
sit rei alicujus substantia minime cognos- 
cimnus.” — Lib. ifi. De mundi systemate. 





has given rise to it. 
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their systems, and think-from them to de- 
wolish the fortress of the divine word. 


Vain and impotent the attempt! Some 
fortunate discovery, as science advances, 
demolishes the whole by a single roll of 
its mighty waters, and the next wave 
washes it into eternal oblivion. Let us 
not fear, then, that revelation cau ever be 
seriously assailed, or injured, by _philoso- 
phy. It may sometimes be wounded in 
the house of its friends, by too great a de- 
gree of sensitiveness, which may prompt 
them to embrace untenable theories, and 
distort the language of the bible, to make 
it accord with what they consider'as the 
result of experiment,”* 

INFLUENCE OF REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS 

; ON SCIENCE. 

We boast, and I for one am not disposed 
as yet to allow that we boast in vain, of 
exhibiting to the world the grand expeti- 
ment, such as the world had never before 
seen, of a people geverning themselves. 
We govern, and are governed, in a man- 
ner wholly inexplicable to the theorist of 
the old world. Nota soldier is to be seen 
in the wide extent of this immense repub- 
lic, excepting on our frontiers, We gov- 
em, and are governed, by the will of the 
majority. Order is preserved, because it 
is the instinct of self-preservation ; and 
every man knows, or ought to know, that 
his life, and liberty, and property is bound 
up in the life, and liberty, and property of 
the community. Sia" 
In Europe, the interest of the whole is 
made subservient to the interest of indi- 
viduals. In America, that of individuals 
is subservient to the good of the commu- 
nity. The interest of society is ofien- 
times sacrificed in Europe, to promote the 
interest of the individual; the iuterest of 
the individual, on the contrary, may be, 
and often is, sacrificed in America, to pro- 
mote the interest of the public. 

No doubt these are eviis; and they are 
the evils of opposite systeins. In this 
checquered state of being, where good and 
evil are the web and woof of the moral tex- 
ture, the mixture cannot be avoided. It 
would be ont of place for me to say, which 
sysiem has the most evil or the moat good ; 
but Jet us take our system as it is, and ask 
whether it excludes scientific improve- 
ment? I answer, No. The monarchist 





*Ii is refreshing to sve hat such a mind 
as that of Cuvier, in a couniry over which 
infidelity has swept like the pestilential 
wied of the desert, could be profoundly 
philosophical without loseing the sense of 
itsown weakness in the sight of Gop, Cu. 
vier was a believer, and openly” professed 
his belief. While be sdught ou a philoso. 
pher to pursue the researches of natural 
science, and to establish results from ex- 
periment and observation, independently of 
the authority of Scripture, it would be 
vain to seek in his writings any evidence 
that his experimepts or observations shock 
his faith. Jf, then, any fact which he has 
established should seem in ary wise incon. 
sistant with the Scripture history, let us 
wait, and not draw conclusions, tll some 
further accession of knowledce may enable 
us to sec the difficulties removed, and thus 
convince us that they were formed solely 
by our own ignorance. 
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of Europe arserts it, but we are not dis- 
heartened by the assertion. Our mighty 
experiment of self-government is far from 
being exhausted. We have not, it is 
true, the energy of despotic power which 
can. command schools and colleges to 
spring into existence, can at once turn the 
stream of a nation’s resources to the furm- 
ation of cabinets of science, or the fine 
arts.. But we have a nation, every indi- 
vidual of which feels that he is bounded 
only by the extent of those powers which 
Gop has given him; and the very basis of 
our institutions is, that every member of 
the republic is under a moral tie, that 
through him it should receive no detriment. 
We cannot by decree, transport from dis- 
tant lands the granite rock, to serve as a 
pedestal for the statue of an emperor, but 
we can, by the subscription of a dollar, 
through the millions of our nation, erect a 
prouder monument to the memory of our 
Washington. 

To this power, then, we appeal in be- 
half of natural science ; und we ask our 
fellow-citizens to aid us in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an institution 
the object of which is to promote the com- 
mon gool, by affording to all the means 
and opportunities of knowledge. 

In our state of society, union is emi- 
nently strengt!: ; but as it would be vain 
to talk of colors to one who was born and 
continues blind, so will it be impossible to 





produce that union by which society may 
be exalted and refined, unless we extend 
the boundaries of intelligence. ‘To dwell! 
on the importance of diffusing a more per-) 
fect sysiem of education might seem for-; 
eign froin the present purpose ; yet [ may) 
be permitted to quote the farewell advice) 
of him who was first in the hearts of hi-| 
countrymen, as a maximof political and) 


moral wi-doin. “Promote, as an object} 


of primary importance, institutions fur the} 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro-| 
portion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion it should be 
eolightened.”* 

I hope that the day may come when 
by private munificence, our public institu- 
tions shall be so well endowed as to ren 
der all instruction gratuitous ; when the 
means of acquiring knowledge shall be as 
common aid asfree as theair we breathe ; 
when the poorest member of our community 
may feel that he has an undivided share in 
the privileges which ennoble his nature ; 
and when, by theequalizing power of Chris- 
tian charity, “ he that hath gathered much 
shall have nothing over, and he that hath 
gathered lititle shall have no lack.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MISSIONARIES TO 
NATURAL SCIENCE.” 


The missionaries sent by the various re- 
ligious denominations, either into our own 
territories, or into foreign countries, are, in 
general, educated men, and may do much 
to promote the cause of natural science, 
‘without any imterruption to the duties of 
their profession. The example of the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries is before our 
eyes; and the value of their labors in the 


* Washington’s Farewell Addresa, 


|| See the original letter in the Lettres E Jifi- 
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cause of science-is universally oye 
Little is known of China but what has 
been furnished by them. The Freneh 
Jesuits, especially, have added greatly to 
the store of natural. knowledge; yet no 
one can accuse them of neglecting their 
official duties.* Why, then, may not our 
wissionaries, asa useful relaxation from 
their arduous labors, furnish us with col- 
lections, and with much curious informa- 
tion, respecting the natural history of the 
country in which they sojourn ? 


INTEREST OF EUROPEANS IN AMERICAN 
RESEARCHES. 


That there are many in Europe who 
are eagar to forma correspondence with 
Americans, in the hope of exchanging 


* No better example can be given of the 
acuteness exbibiied by the Jesuits in their 
scientific researches, than the manner in 
which the Panax Quinquefolium or Gin- 
seng was discovered in America. This 
plant it is well known, is very highly es- 
teemed tor its medical virtues in China, 
and when prepared by clarification, is worth 
its Weight in silver, As it is in their opin 
ion a panacea, Liuueus gave it the name 
of Panax. The Jcsuits, having been em 
ployed by the empercr to draw a map of 
Tartary from actual survey, arrived in 
July, 1709, at a village within ten or twelve 
miles of the kingdom of Corea, and near 
the mountains where the Gin-seng is found. 
Father Jartox received four routs from a 
tartar, and taking one of them at random, 
he made an aceurate drawing of it, which 
he sent to his superior.in France, together 
with a map of the country where it grows, 
netween N. lat 39° and 47° and E. lon. 
from Pekin 10° aad 20°. He stated that it 
zrows not in valleys, nor in marshes, nor in 
the bottom of ravices, nor in very open 
places, but on the sides of mountains cov- 
ered with thick forests, around reeks, on 
the borders of ravines, at the foot of trees, 
and in the midst of every variety of her- 
bage. If the forest should be consumed by 
fire, this plant does not.reappear till th.® 
or four years afterward, which proves that 
itis anenemyof heat. In fact it conceals 
itself from the sun as much as possible. 
‘All this,” adds Father Jartoux, “* makes 
me believe that if it can be found in any 
other part of th: world, it must be principally 
in Canada.” In consequence of this sug- 
gestion, Father Lafiteau, a J suit mission. 
ary in Canada, was directed to search for it, 
ind with the assistance of the drawings 
and deseriptions of Jartoux, and the aid of 
the natives, he actually found it. He pub- 
lished an account of his discovery in 1715, 
ind the Ainerican root became for a tine, 
till the market was overstocked, an article 
of great commerce with China, and the 
source of much wealth. The word Gin- 
seng, Jartoux adds, signifies in Chinese, 
“the representation of a man ;” for what 
reason he cannot tell. The ‘Tartars call it 
orhota, which means “the first of piants.” 





antes et Curieuses, vol. xviii. p. 127, of the 
new edition, and in the old edition, Tom. x. 
p..159: See also Du Halde Hist. de Ja 
Chine, where it is copied word for word, 
vol. ii. p. 150, &c. A good abstract of the 
‘whole is to be found in Bigelow’s Medical 
Botany, vol. ii. p. 82-96, and Barton’s Med 
ical Botany. vol. ii. p. 191-202. My atten- 
tion was first diteeted to this fact by Dr. 
Barratt, , 
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the productions of the old world for those 
of the new, I can bear personal. testimony- 
In Italy, several distinguished men spoke 
to me with ardor, and even with anxiety, 
on this subject. At Turin, the distinguish- 
ed ornothologist, Bonelli, told me that he 
eculd furnish us with all the European 
birds enumerated by ‘l'emmick, if we would 
send him an eqial number of American 
birds. Bonelli, alas! is no more; but he 
has left pupils who are following in his 
steps, and who, no doubt, would be glad to 
revive his offer. Dr. Grottanelli, of Si- 
enna, offered to furnish us with minerals 
and plants on the same conditions. The 
younger Burtelone, of Bologna, would, I 
have no doubt, undertake the same pledge 
with regard to insects. In this manner we 
may, by our own labors, and by this scien- 
tific commerce, gradually form a collection 
the influence of which on the future char- 
acter of our community, may be more ex- 
tensive than we have now capacity to cal- 
culate. It is only during the feeble period 
of infancy, that such institutions require to 
be fostered with peculiar care. That peri- 
od past, their existence can Lardly be cal- 
led precarious. 





InpraANA Improvements.—A grand festi- 
val took place at Brookville, Iud., on the 
L::th ult., to mark the commencement of the 
White Water Canal. Upwards of 4,000 
persons, it is estimated, were present, a- 
mong whom were the most distinguished 
citizens of the State. ‘The work, or a great 
portion of it, was put under contract the 
next day at Lawrenceburgh. 


AmericaN Manuractures.—Many of 
our citizens do not seem to bé aware of the 
extent and value of the manufactures of 
various kinds, which under the fostering 
care of the General Government, have grown 
up in our country withina few years, giv- 
ing lucrative employwent to many thou- 
sands of our citizeus, and diffusing prosper- 
ity throughout the land. But comparative- 
ly a few years since, we were dependent on 
the work shops of Great Britain, for almost 
every article of clothing which we used.— 
Now we have extensive manufactories ca- 
pable of supplying nearly all our wants.— 
In the year 1815, it is computed that the 
whole amount invesied in woolen and cot- 
ton manufactures, was $12,000,000 the 
number of spindles in operation 500,000— 
the. whole number of persons employed 
about 400,000. In 1822, the capital in- 
vested in woolen and cotton manufac- 
tures amounted to $116,439,000—employ- 
ing 297,000 individuals, The raw materie 
als annually worked up, amounted to $50,- 
000—producing fabrics worth $87,000,000, 
The whole number of persons engaged in 
manufactures, and the families dependent 
on them, are supposed to amount to 2,872,, 
000. The capital invested, m manufac- 
tures in 1823, wasestimated at $300,000,000 
and the annual production of manufactured 
goods, $161,000,000. And in addition te 
this, a home market for agricultural pro» 
ductions other than those worked up is 
created, ameunting to: $37,000,000, Since 





|| 1833, our manufactures’ have been constant- 

















ly advancing, and great additions have 
been made to the capital invested. 

Such is the wonderful extent of the man- 
ufactures of America. And the importance 
of protecting this vast amount of active 
capital, which employs so large a portion 
of our population, from the dangerous com- 
petition of foreign fabric, must be apparent 
to every citizen, who will give the subject 
a moment's reflection. Our manufactures 
are not only sources of individual industry 
and profit, but of national wealth and inde- 
pendence. And may every attempt to di- 
minish the prosperity of the country, by 
placing obstacles in the way of manufac- 
tae be unsucceesful.—[ Boston Mercan- 
tile. | 





Peat.—We perceive that the farmers 
around Taunton and in the adjoining towns 
are bringing large quantities of this valua- 
ble article into our markets; When the 
mode of using this species of fuel is better 
‘understood, aud the cheapest method of 
getting out and curing it, is discovered by 
experiment and practice, we ure of the 
opinion that it willin some degree supplant 
coal and wood. It is well known that it 
will retain fire longer than any other fuel ; 
—it is very convenient therefore in cham. 
bers or other places where it is desirable to 
have fire constantly burning. It was used 
by some families there, last winter, in this 
way—at night they throw a few pieces into 
their grates, where they were accustomed 
to burn anthracite, and found a very com- 
fortable fire in the morning. There is an 
inexhaustible fund of Peat in this vicinity. 
—[(Taunton Whig.] 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute: 
COMMUNICATION OF A FORMULA FOR FACILI- 
TATING THE REDUCTION OF OBSERVATIONS 
O¥ THE SOLAR ECLIPSE oF MAY 15TH, 1836. 
BY Ss. C. WALKER. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


Gentiemen: The formule communica- 
ted by me in the April number of the Jour- 
nal, were intended for announcing the time 
of the principa] phases of the solar eclipse 
of May 15. By applying a direction de- 
rived from observations made under a 
known meridian, they may be used for de- 
termining the longitude of places at which 
jt was observed, when not too far distant 
from Philadelphia, for which place alone, 
they are strictly correct. The error of the 
middle time of the eclipse, as deduced from 
the formula, amounts of one second of time 
for New-York and Albany, to two seconds 
for Baltimore and Washington, and to 
eight seeonds for Boston and the University 
of Virginia. By applying to the middle 
time by the formula, a correction depend- 
ing upon the first and second powers of the 
difference vf longitude from Philadelphia, 
results may be obtained, in which the 
greatest variation from a rigorous computa- 
tion for the above places, will in no instance 
exceed 0, 6 sec., and in which the average 
‘discrepancy will not exceed 0,4 sec. In 
the former communication it was omitted 
to mention that i, denotes the geocentric 
latitude of the place for which the compu- 
tation is made. 

Retaining: the same notation and con- 
stants as before, we have for the resulting 
fongitude for the place of observation from 
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me Bo ge ser rere 
A=) 2 + }M—M’ } — [8.8557] . D—D’ i . 
B =[4.9781] ; 5h. Om. 40s. ++ A} — [7.1701] S sh. Om. 403. + al 
3 A+B.—' 


In these equations 
A! = Assumed longitude from Greenwich, in seconds of time. 
M = Local mean time of middle, observed, 
I do. computed by formula. 
D = Duration, observed. 
D‘'= do. computed, 
« = A correction for the errors of the tables. 


The unknown quantity a, is the mean of\\ formula extends. Of the extent to whieh 
the times at beginning and end, in which|\it may be used, an opinion muy be formed 
the moon by its apparent motion, traverses||from the following table, in which the 
a space equal to the tabular error on its true||middle time M’ + B derived from it, is com- 
orbit, projected upon its apparent orbit.—|/ pared with the rigorous computations for 
No material error will arise from assuming panreral places in the American Almas 














Greeawich,+East—West 























x, as constant for the limits to which this!/nac. 
Middle by | Middle by 
Place. MW’ B. Formula ' | Am. Alma- |Difference; 
M’+B nac. 
Philadelphia, 8 17 59.35 | +0.00 | 817 55.35 | 8 17 54.75 | 40008. 
Boston, 8 42 30.80 | +7.73 | 8 42 38.53 | 8 42 $8.90 | —0.37 
Providence, 8 39 42.55 | +6.31 | 8 $9 48.86 | 8 39 48.65) +0.21 
Albany, 83 11.15} +0.60 | 8 30 11.75 | 8 30 11.80 | —0,05 
New-York, 8 25 1.45 + 0.32 8 2 1.77 '8 25 1.65 +0.12 
Baltimore, 8 9 40.95 +.1.69 8 9 42.64) 8 9 43.20 —0.56 
Washington, 8 6 58.30| +2.56 |8 7 086] 8 7.0.30). +4-0.56 
University of Virginia. | 7 58 10.33 | +7.387 | 7 58 17.70] 7 58 18.15 |; —0.45 
8)2.92 
Greatest difference, 0. 6 sec. Mean difference, 0. 36 8. 











The determination of z, requires observa-||Qm, 40s. west from Greenwich, we shall 
tions under known meridians. Thiseclipse|jhaye, after correcting for the small dif- 
having been visible at European observato-||ferences of longtitude of several places of 
ries, the value of z, will admit of accurate) observation in Philadelphia, the following 
computation. If we assume the longitudell values of x, 
of independence Hall, Philaddlphia, at 5h. 

















Observations of R. M. Patterson, M. D. x= —11.15sec. 
6s T. M’Euen, M. D 2=— 9.67 
ss W. H.C. Riggs, x=— 11.40 ¥ 
“ S.C. Walker, z= —11:93 
44.15 
Mean of four observations, = — 11.04 


Bs an application of the formula, let it be tions of F. R. Hassler, Esq. Latitude 38° 
required to deduce the longitude of the 52’ 54.” Beginning observed 6h. 53a, 586, 
Capitol at Washington, from the observa- End at 9h. 20m. 8s., A.M. Mean time. 




















Computation of the longitude of the Capitol. Ist. Approximation. |2d. Approximation. 
(1).... assumed — 5h. 8m. 7.20 | — 5h. 8m. 10.02 
(2)... assumed — 11.04 | — 11.04 

mM/|+8 7 30 |+8 7 '$00 

w| +8 6 5830 | +8 6 654.88 

(B) ess: M—M’ | + 470 | + 8.12 

D +2 26 1000 | +2 2% 10.00 

p | +2 % 13.60 | +2 26° 19.2% 

D—D’ | — $60 | — 2.24 

(A) sev — [8.8557] ; D—D’ + 026 | +4 0.20 

1) +(2)-++(8)-+(4)..+. A | —5 8 1829 | —5° 8 12:74 

FCT mre ) 5h. Om. 408.+A — 7 33.28) — 7 82.74 
2 ‘ 

(5) wf (4.9781] $ 5h. Om. 403. + A : + pa 1.92 

(6)... —— [7.1701] } 5h. Om. 40s. + as + + 0.67 

! ca +4 256 | 4 2.59 

Ore) A+B | —5 8 10.72 | 5 B° 10.85 

A+B—,’ —_ 3,52 ow 0.13 

; ooh, }A+B—) : =C aa 0.70 + 003 

A+B+C =) —5 8 1002 | —5° 8 1012 














Similar computations from John Gum- 
mere’s observations, give the longitude of 
Haverford School. 

Observed beginning 

és end 


Th. 3m. 24.58. 
9 31 47. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


latitude YY Ye 
assumed 2” 5h. 1m.26.8s. 


First approximation »' 5 1 16-94 
Qd » 5 1 16.15 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 
MAY 15TH, 1836. COMMUNICATED BY 
DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


GentTLemen:—By direction of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, I send you an 
abstract of the observations of the late solar 
eclipse, which have been communicated to 





the Society. It is not complete, some par- 
ticulars being required which will probably 
be obtained from the observers, by the com- 
mittee to whom the observations have been 
referred, to prepare them for publication in 
the Society’s transactions. 
The times of beginning and end are in 
mean time of the places of observation. 
Very respectfully yours, 
A. D. Bacue, 





One of the Secretaries, Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Table of observations of the beginning and end of the solar ecliepse of May 15th, 1836, 
as observed at Philadelphia, &c. 




















‘Time of be-| Time of 
Places of Observation.| ginning of| end of | Observers’ Name. REMARKS. 
Eclipse. | Eclipse. 
Philadelphia. h. m. 8s. jh. m. s. 
1.HallofAm.Phil Soc.) 7 3 45.8| 9 32 38.3)Dr. R.M. Patterson, 
2.Dr.McEuen’shouse,| 7 3 38.0) 9 32 38.1|Dr. T. McEuen, 2770 feet west of 
Philos. Hall. 
3. “ 7 3 50.0) 9 32 26.5|Mr.W.H.C.Riggs, 
4, No. 100 S. 8th st. | 7 3 40.9) 9 32 44.1/Mr. S. C. Walker, 1340 feet west of] 
5. No. 231 Market st.| 7 3 41.0|*9 32 34.0/Mr. Sellers, Philos. Hall. Teles. 
42 inches achrom. 
Haverford school,t 7 3 24.5) 9 31 4.07|Mr. Jno.Gummere,| Telescope 42 inch. 
. achrom. 
Germantown, Pa. : | 7 3 54.5) 9 32 44.5/Mr. Isa. Lukens, 
7 3 55.5) 9 32 49.5|Mr. C. Wistar, Telescope 3 feet 
: achrom. 
Phenixville,Ches.co.[} 7 3 12.0 Mr. H. Wilson, 
West Hills, L. 1.§ 712 48.5) 9 43 40.0)/Mr. J. Ferguson, Large repeating 
‘circle of coast sur- 
| vey, used {or obser- 
vations. 
Washington City, 653 58.0) 9 20 08.0IMr. F. R. Hassler, 




















* Doubtful. 


. t Assumed lat. 40° 01’ 12”. Long. 5h.01m. 
5s. 


t Assumed lat. 40° 03’ 07” Long. deduced 
by H. Wilson, from eclipse, 5h. Olm. 57s. 

§ One of the station points of the coast 
survey. Lat. 40° 48’49,.2”. 





From the Farmer:’ Magazine of 1812. 


ON THE DIFEERENCE IN THE EFFECT OF DUNG 
UPON DIFFERENT SOILS—AND UPON THE 
SAME LAND BEFORE AND AFreR Ir Has 
BEEN LIMED. 


[The following communication is from 
the aged and venerable farmer who has been 
sometimee honored, and not undeservedly, 
“4 the name of the “Father of Scottish 

usbandry’’—aid it deserves attention, not 
only for the trath and value of the opia- 
ions it conveys, but for the novelty and rare- 
ness of their »ppearance. So far as we 
know, this is the only instance, before the 


first publication of the Essay on Calcareous | 


Manures, (and this was not known until 
alter that publ cation,) of its being main. 
tained by any book, or writer, that natura! 
poor soils cannot be profitably and durably 
enriched by dung alone, until after they have 
been limed. The deductions from Mr. 
Dawson's statements accord entirely with 
the opinions maintained in the work refer- 
red to, as to the efficts of manure on poor 
soils. 

The concise memoir of Dawson, which 
w.ll follow, is fron a later volun: of the 


| 





same work, (in 1815,) published after his 
death. J 

That dung produzes much greater effect 
upon good than upon bad land, when in til- 
lage, is generally known, though uot so 
fully attended to as it ought to be; but the 
ditference in its effects upon different kinds 
of land, when in grass, though much more 
considerable, has been very little observed ; 
notwithstanding it is obvious that the dung 
of animals has a great effect upon all pas. 
tures which consist of what are called the 
finer grasses ; that it has scarcely any upon 
land that is covered with bent-grass. or fog ; 
and that it is of more or less value upon 
pastures, as herbage of the former or latter 
description predom nates. 

As accidental circumstances directed my 
attention more particularly to these conse- 
quentes, it may be of use to publish an ac. 
count of them in your Magazine, so far as 
they have been ascertained by my own ex- 
perience ; since it may induce some of your 
readers tolcommunicate other facts and ob. 
servationsjillustrative of this important sub- 


ject. 
In the year 1754, ay a | occasion to car- 
1 


ry aquantity of very fine black loam from a 








t 


Long. 73° 26’ 12”, 





[Novemper, 


head-ridge of old infield land, to give the sur- 
face-water a free passage, it was laid upon 
outfield benty grass land adjoining, of which 
it covered about a quarter of an aere fully 
one inch thick. No grass seeds were sown 
upon this new covering ; yet white clover, 
and other fine grasses, sprung up and grad- 
ually increased upon it; and the bent, upon 
which the loam was laid, diminished so 
speedily, that very little of it remained in 
the third year thereafier. 

A few years after this, having a conside- 
rable extent of outfield land in fallow, whieh 
I wished to lime previous to its being laid 
down to pasture, and fitding that I could 
not obtain a sufficient quantity of lime for 
the whole in proper time, I was induced, 
from observing the effects of the fine loam 
upon the surface of a similar soil, even 
when covered with bent, to try a small uan- 
tity of lime on the surface of # part of this 
fallow, instead of a larger quantity plough- 
ed down in the usual manner. Aecording- 
ly, in the autumn, about twenty acres of it 
was Well harrowed, and then about fourteen 
Winchester bnshels only of unslacked lime 
was, after being slacked, carefully spread 
upon each English acre, and immediately 
well harrowed in. As many pieces of the 
lime, which had not been fully slacked at 
first, were gradually reduced to powder by 
the dews and moisture of the earth—tu mix. 
that with the soil, the land was again well 
harrowed in three or four days thereafter. 
This land was sown in the spring with outs, 
with white and red clover and rye-grass 
seeds, and well harrowed, without being 
ploughed again. The crop of oats was good ; 
the plants of grass sufficiently numerous 
and healthy; and they formed a very fine 
pasture, which continued good until plough- 
ed, and years after, for corn. 

About twelve years afterwards, I took a 
lease of the hilly farm ot Grubbet; many 
parts of which, though of an earthy mould 
tulerably deep, were too steep and elevated 
to be kept in tillage. As these had been 
much exhausted by cropping, and were full 
of couch-grass, to destroy that, and procure 
azcover of fine grass, I fullowed them, and 
laid on the same quantity of lime per acre, 
—then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass 
seeds in the spring; exactly as in the last 
mentioned experiment. The oats were a 
full crop, and the plants of grass abundant. 
Several of these fields have been now above 
thirty years in pasture, and:are still produc- 
ing white clover and other fine grasses; no 
bent or fog has yet appeared upon them.— 
It deserves particular notice, that more than 
treble the quantity of lime was laid upon 
fields adjoining of a similar soil, but which, 
being fitter for occasional tillage, upon 
them the lime was ploughed in. These 
flelds were sowed with oats and grass seeds. 
The latter throve well, and gave a fine pas. 
ture the first year; but afterwards the bent 
spread so fast, that, inthree years, there was 
more of it than of the finer grasses. 

In all these instances, where the lime was 
only harrowed in, and not ploughed down, 
the land not only continued to produce the 
fine grasses, but the dung of the animals 
feeding upon them had the same effect in 
increasing the quantity and verdure of the 
grass, a8 it has upon rich, loamy, infield 
soils ; of this, the parts of Grubbet hills, 
above alluded to, afford a full proof at this 
day. Whereas, wherever the lime was 
ploughed down, the parts of the soil at the 
surface, which were not sufficiently mixed 
with lime, though sown with clovers, be- 
came gradually covered with beut; and 
dung of the animals had} little or no effect 
upon such benty parts. That animal dung 























has little or no beneficial effect upon such 
pastures, is obvious from this circumstance, 
that in al! hilly couatries, there are great 
tracts of benty grassland, which have con- 
tinued for centuries, though constantly pas- 
tured with sheep or cattle, without any visi- 
ble improvement ; the animal dung neither 
increasing the quantity, nor improving the 
quality of the pasture. But it is still more 
remarkable that dung has no permanent 
effect upon such soils, even when prough- 
* ed down, as appears from the following 
facts. 
In the year 1756, about five acres of 
earthy outfield benty land, were folded with 
sod-dikes, and very well dunged, with the 
intention of ploughing it for oats ; but up- 
-on determining, afterwards, to enclose 
about sixty acres to be continued in pas. 
ture, of which these five acres made a part, 
the intention of ploughing these fulds was 
~~ up; and the dikes were thrown down 
n the spring, well harrowed, and sown 
with rye-grass. The effect of the dung 
upon that land was very considerable the 
first year, a great deal less so the second, 
very little the third, and was not visible at- 
terwards. Seven years thereafter, it was 
Ll evigers for oats along with the rest of the 
eld, when the effecis of the dung were ex- 
pected to be considerable ; but the crop was 
no better upon the folded part, than upon 
the others ; nor was it any better upon the 
sides of the sod-dykes, wiere the dung had 
been at first fully covered in by the earti of 
the sods. 

Some years afterwards, about teu acres 
of benty outfield was fallowed, and intended 
to be limed ; but, for particular reasons, no 
part of it was limed. One half of it, how. 
ever, was dunged trom the farm-yard. The 
whole field was sown with oats and rye- 
= seeds. The crop of oats was much 

tter upon the part that was dunged, as 
was also the rye-geass the first year; but 
the bent spread so fast upon both parts, 
that no rye-grass was left the fourth year, 
nor was there any greater verdure upon the 
part that was dunged than upon the other 
part. When the whole field was ploughed 
some years after, there was no visible 
difference in the crops between the two 
parts: the crop upon both was very bad. 

But from the following fact it appears, 
that upon that sort of soil, when properly 
mixed with lime, the effects of dung are not 
only greater, but much more permanent, 
whether under tillage or pasture. After 
laying at least fifty bushels of unslacked 
lime upon each English acre of the dry 
benty land of the farm of Frogden, I crop- 
ped it in what was then ealled the Norfolk 
rotation; viz. Ist year, Turnip; 2d, Barley 
or Oats; 3d, Grass; and, 4th, Oats or 
Wheat. It was expected that this mode of 
cropping would not exhaust the land; but 
I found, even in the second round, that the 
crops were so very much worse on the thin 
soils, that it was necessary to allow the 
land to continue some years in pasture to 
recover its fertility ; and for that purpose it 
was sown with equal quantities of red, 
white, and yellow clovers, with a small por- 
tion of rye-grass seeds. As the land had 
been twice fallowed, and carried three crops 
of turnips horse-hoed after liming, and had 
never been ploughed deep, the surface-soil 
was well mixed with lime; and CAC 
the clovers were not afterwards injured by 


the native bent. But as the land had been 


exhausted by cropping, sheep were folded 
upon it in nets (he first summer. Their 
dung greatly increased the quantity and 
richness of the pasture ; und though the ef- 
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be considerable, and the pasture seemed 


still improving after the third year, After 
being six years in grass, the land was 
ploughed up, and produced full crops. As 
the soil of the fields treated in this manuer 
was in every respect similar to that of the 
five acres which were folded in 1756, and to 
the soil of the field of ten acres, half of 
which was dunged from the farm yard, as 
already mentioned, the very great superiori- 
ty i.. the permanency of the effects of dung 
in the latter instance, over that in the two 
former, can only be imputed to the lime. 

From the preceding statement, the follow- 
ing conclusions deserve the attention of ag- 
riculturists. 

Ist. That animal dung dropped upon 
coarse benty pastures, produces little of no 
improvement upon them; and that, even 
when sheep or cattle are confined to a small 
space, as in the case of folding, their dung 
ceases to produce any beneficial effect, after 
a few years, whether the land is continued 
in pasture, or brought under the plough. 

2d. That even when land of this descrip- 
tion is well fallowed and duuged, but not 
limed, though the dung augments the pro- 
duce of the subsequent crop of grain, and 
of grass also for two or three years, that 
thereafter, its effects are no longer d'scerni- 
ble either upon the one or the other. 

3d. That when this land is limed, if the 
lime is kept upon the surfate of the soil, or 
well mixed with it, and then laid down to 
pasture, the finer grasses continue in pos. 
session of the soil, even ia elevated and ex. 
posed situa:ions, for a great many yeurs, to 
the exclusion of bent and fog. In the case of 
Grubbet hills, it was observed that more 
than thirty years have now elapsed. Be- 
sides this, the dung of the animals pastured 
upon such land, adds every year to the luxu- 
riance, and improves the quality, of the 
pasture, and augments the productive pow. 
ers of the soil when afterwards ploughed 
for grain ;—thus producing upon a benty 
outfield soil, effects similar to what are ex- 
erienced when rich infield laads have been 
ong in pasture, and which are thereby more 
and more enriched. 
4th. That when a large quantity of lime 
laid on such land, and ploughed down deep, 
the same effects will not be produced, 
whether in respect to the permanent fine- 
ness of the pasture, its gradual amelioration 
by the dung of the animals depastured on 
it, or its fertility when afierwards in tillage. 
On the contrarry, unless the surface is fully 
mixed with lime, the coarse grasses will, in 
a few years, regain possession of the soil, 
and the dung thereafter deposited by cattle 
will not enrich the land for subsequent til- 
lage. 

Lastly, It also appears from what has 
been stated, that the four-shift husbandry is 
only proper for very rich land, or in situa. 
tions where there is a full command of 
dung: That by far the greatest part of the 
land of this country, requires to be continu- 
ed in grass two, three, four, or more years, 
according to its natural poverty: That the 
objection made to this, viz. that the coarse 
grasses in a few years usurp possession of 
the soil, must be owing to the surface soil 
not heing sufficiently mixed with lime, the 
lime having been covered too deep by the 


plough 
There are other manures besides lime, 
which to a certain degree, produce similar 
effects, upon which some observations may 
be offered at a future opportunity. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. , 
Witiam Dawson. 

Edinburgh, 2d March, 1812. 

(To be Continued ) 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Dering the past spring, one of our mer- 
chants employed an English miner of prac- 
tical experience to examiné the banks of 
ihe Upper Mississippi ih pursuit of Coal, 
and we are pleased to learn, that his exer- 
idtis Have been cfowhed ‘with greilt. suc: 
cess. After a tedious examination of the 
shores and banks of the river, from the Ra- 
pids down to the mouth of the Missouri, an 
inexhaustible bank of Coal was discovered, 
and effectually opened, in Calhoun county, 
[l!.,10 miles above the mouth of the Illinois 
River, at the southernmost point or bend of 
the Mississippi, in a direct line, and about 
five miles from St. Charles on the Miesou- 
ri River; 26 miles from Alton, and but 60 
miles ftom St. Louis by the river. The 
Coal bed extends from 14 to 1} miles along 
the banks. Eight shafts have lately been 
opened, commencing with the first appear- 
ance of the strata to its extent with the 
line of the river, all of which were withih 
200 to 400 yards of high water mark, and 
from 60 to 70 feet above the level of the ri 
ver. The Coal is bituminous and of the finest 
quality,-we should think superior to any 
yet discovered in this section of country, and 
probably equal if not superior to the Pitts» 
burgh, or Brownville and in quantity inexs 
haustible. We are informed that as soon 





as it was discovered, the gentleman inter- 
es ed purchased the whole line or extent of - 
land bordering on the Mississippi, and is of 
the opinion that in another season, Coal 
can be furnished at this place and at St. 
Louis for six to eight centa per bushel.— 
['Telegraph.] 





NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF BITUMIN= 
OUS COAL NEAR ‘THE CITY OF HAVANA, 
IN CUBA; BY R. C. TAYLOR, MINING 
ENGINEER. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS: 


GenTLEMEN—I observe with much inter- 
est the notice of your correspondent, in the 
last. number of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute (p. 375.) of a plan for extensivel 
working the beds of bituminous coal in [h- 
nois. There is little doubt but that an abun 
antsupply of cgal, of the quality he describes, 
will be of great public utility in the South-— 
will supersede, for many purposes, the em- 
ployment of other fuel ;—and will have a 
widely extended market, even down’ to 
New-Orleans, to the great private advan- 
tage also, I trust, of those who are prepar- 
ing to put this undertaking in execution... 
I do not think, however, that the: Llinois 
coal will form a large article of export; to 
the Havana for instance, as your corres- 
pondent suggest. The existence of exten- 
sive veins of coal within the tropics ta now 
established, Probably it is not yet gene 

ly known, that there have been recent dis- 
coveries of coal, of very extraordinary qual- 
ity, at least two points on. the coast.of 
uba, near the Havana. One of these is 
only three leagues from that city, and ‘two 
miles from the sea at a place of embatka. 
tion. This mine has very recently be 
investigated by Mr. Clemson and 














fect was legs the next year, it continued to 








and forms the subject of a joint report to 








Similar computations from John Gum- 
mere’s observations, give the longitude of 
Haverford Schovl. 


NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


“s latitude 40° 1’ 192” 
assumed A” 5h. 1m.26.8s. 














Observed beginning 7h. 3m. 24.5s. First approximation »' 5 1 16-94 
” end 9 31 47. “ oe 35 16.15 
From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. | the Society. It is not complete, some par- 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 
MAY 15TH, 1836. COMMUNICATED BY 
DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


GenTLemen:—By direction of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, I send you an 
abstract of the observations of the late solar 


ticulars being required which will probably 
be obtained from the observers, by the com- 
mittee to whom the observations have been 
referred, to prepare them for publication in 
the Society’s transactions. 

The times of beginning and end are in 
mean tine of the places of observation. 


Very respectfully yours, 
A. D. Bacue, 








eclipse, which have been communicated to 


One of the Secretaries, Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Table of observations of the beginning and end of the solar ecliepse of May 15th, 1836, 


as observed at P 


hiladelphia, &c. 





‘lime of be- 





Time of 





1.Hallof Am.Phil.Soc. 
2.Dr.McEuen’shouse, 


45.8 








73 

7 3 
3. ” 7 3 50.0 
4. No. 100 S. 8th st. | 7 3 40.9 
5. No. 231 Market st.| 7 3 
Haverford school,t 7 3 24.5) 9 31 4. 
Germantown, Pa. | 7 3 54.5 

7 3 55.5 
Pheenixville,Ches.co.f} 7 3 12.0 
West Hills, L. 1.§ 712 48.5 

| 

Washington City, 653 58.0 








Places of Observation.| ginning of| end of | Observers’ Narae. REMARKS, 
Eclipse. | Eclipse. 
Philadelphia. h. m. 8. jh. m. 8. 


9 32 38.3|Dr. R. M. Patterson, 
38.0) 9 32 38.1|Dr. T. McEuen, 


9 32 26.5|Mr.W.H.C.Riggs, 
9 32 44.1|)Mr. S. C. Walker, 
41.0|*9 32 34.0|Mr. Sellers, 


9 32 44.5/Mr. Isa. Lukens, 
9 32 49.5|Mr. C. Wistar, 


9 43 40.0)Mr. J. Ferguson, 


9 20 08.0IMr. F. R. Hassler, 


2770 feet west of 
Philos. Hall. 


1340 feet west of 
Philos. Hall. Teles. 
42 inches achrom. 





07|Mr. Jno. Gummere,| Telescope 42 inch. 


achrom. 





Telescope 3 feet 
achrom. 

Mr. H. Wilson, 
Large repeating 
circle of coast sur- 
vey, used {or obser- 
vations. 




















* Doubtful. 


- t Assumed lat. 40° 01’ 12”. Long. 5h.01m. 
25s. 


t Assumed lat. 40° 03’ 07” Long. deduced 

y H. Wilson, from eclipse, 5h. Olm. 57s. 
§ One of the station points of the coast 
survey. Lat. 40° 48’49.2". Long. 73° 26’ 12”, 


From the Farmer,’ Magazine of 1812. | 


ON THE DIFEERENCE IN THE EFFECT OF DUNG 
UPON DIFFERENT SOILS—AND UPON THE 
SAME LAND BEFORE AND AFrgeR Ir HAs 
BEEN LIMED. 


[The following communication is from 
the aged and venerable farmer who has been 
sometimes honored, and not undeservedly, | 
by the name of the “Father of Scottish 

usbandry’’—a id it deserves attention, not 
only for the truth and value of the opin- 
ions it conveys, but for the novelty and rare- 
ness of their »ppearance. So far as we! 
know, this is the only instance, before the | 
first publication of the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, (and this was not known until 
alter that publ cation,) of its being main. 
tained by any book, or writer, that natura! 
poor soils cannot be profitably and durably 
enriched by dung alone, until after they have 
been limed. The deductions from Mr. 
Dawson's statements accord entirely with 
the opinions maintained in the work refer- 
red to, as to the efficts of manure on poor 
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same work, (in 1815,) published after his 
death. J 


That dung produzes much greater effect 
upon good than upon bad land, when in til- 
lage, is generally known, though not so 
fully attended to as it ought to be; but the 
difference in its effects upon different kinds 
of land, when in grass, though much more 
considerable, has been very little observed ; 
notwithstanding it is obvious that the dung 
of animals bas a great effect upon all pas- 
tures which consist of what are called the 
finer grasses ; that it has scarcely any upon 
land that is covered with bent-grass. or fog ; 
and that it is of more or less value upon 
pastures, as herbage of the former or latter 
description predom nates. 

As accidental circumstances directed my 
attention more particularly to these conse- 
quentes, it may be of use to publish an ac- 
count of them in your Magazine, so far as 
they have been ascertained by my own ex. 
perieace ; since it may induce some of your 
readers to’communicate other facts and ob- 
servationsjillustrative of this important sub- 


In the year 1754, having occasion to car- 
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ry aquantity of very fine black loam from a 
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head-ridge of old infield Jand, to give the sur- 
face-water a free passage, it was laid upon 
outfield benty grass land adjoining, of which 
it covered about a quarter of an acre fully 
one inch thick. No grass seeds were sown 
upon this new covering ; yet white clover, 
and other fine grasses, sprung up and grad- 
ually increased upon it; and the bent, upon 
which the loam was laid, diminished so 
speedily, that very little of it remained in 
the third year thereafier. 

A few years after this, having a conside- 
rable extent of outfield land in fallow, whieh 
I wished to lime previous to its being laid 
down to pasture, and fitding that I could 
not obtain a sufficient quantity of lime for 
the whole in proper time, I was induced, 
from observing the effects of the fine loam 
upon the surface of a similar soil, even 
when covered with bent, to try a small quan- 
tity of lime on the surface of a part of this 
fallow, instead of a larger quantity plough- 
ed down in the usual manner. Aecording- 
ly, in the autumn, about twenty acres of it 
was Well harrowed, and then about fourteen 
Winchester bushels only of unslacked lime 
was, after being slacked, carefully spread 
upon each English acre, and immediately 
well harrowed in. As many pieces of the 
lime, which had not been fully slacked at 
first, were gradually reduced to powder by 
the dews and moisture of the earth—tu mix 
that with the soil, the land was again well 
harrowed in three or four days thereafter. 
This land was sown in the spring with outs, 
with white and red clover and rye-grass 
seeds, and well harrowed, without being 
ploughed again. ‘The crop of oats was good ; 
the plants of grass sufliciently numerous 
and healthy; and they formed a very fine 
pasture, which continued good until plough- 
ed, and years after, for corn. 


About twelve years afterwards, I took a 
lease of the hilly farm ot Grubbet; many 
parts of which, though of an earthy mould 
tulerably deep, were too steep and elevated 
to be kept in tillage. As these had been 
much exhausted by cropping, and were full 
of couch-grass, to destroy that, and procure 
azcover of fine grass, I fullowed them, and 
laid on the same quantity of lime per acre, 
—then harrowed, and sowed oats and grass 
seeds in the spring; exactly as in the last 
mentioned experiment. The oats were a 
full crop, and the plants of grass abundant. 
Several of these fields have been now above 
thirty years in pasture, and:are still produc- 
ing white clover and other fine graszes ; no 
bent or fog has yet appeared upon them.— 
It deserves particular notice, that more than 
treble the quantity of lime was laid upon 
fields adjoining of a similar soil, but which, 
being fitter for occasional tillage, upon 
them the lime was ploughed in. These 
flelds were sowed with oats and grass seeds. 
The latter throve well, and gave a fine pas. 
ture the first year; but afterwards the bent 
spread so fust, that, inthree years, there was 
more of it than of the finer grasses. 

In all these instances, where the lime was 
only harrowed in, and not ploughed down, 
the lund not only continued to produce the 
fine grasses, but the dung of the animals 
feeding upon them had the same effect in 
increasing the quantity and verdure of the 
grass, as it has upon rich, loamy, infield 
soils ; of this, the parts of Grubbet hills, 
above alluded to, afford a full proof at this 
day. Whereas, wherever the lime was 
ploughed down, the parts of the soil at the 
surface, which were not sufficiently mixed 
with lime, though sown with clovers, be- 
came gradually covered with beut; and 
dung of the animals had} little or no effect 
upon such benty parts. That animal dung 
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has little or no beneficial effect upon such 
pastures, is obvious from this circumstance, 
that in al! hilly couatries, there are great 
tracts of benty grassland, which have con- 
tinued for centuries, though constantly pas- 
tured with sheep or cattle, without any visi- 
ble improvement; the animal dung neither 
increasing the quantity, nor improving the 
quality of the pasture. But it is still more 
remarkable that dung has no permanent 
effect upon such soils, even when plough- 
* ed down, as appears from the following 
facts. 
In the year 1756, about five acres of 
earthy outfield benty laad, were folded with 
sod-dikes, and very well dunged, with the 
intention of ploughing it for oats ; but up- 
-on determining, afterwards, to enclose 
about sixty acres to be continued in pas. 
ture, of which these five acres made a part, 
the intention of ploughing these folds was 
— up; and the dikes were thrown down 
n the spring, well harrowed, and sown 
with rye-grass. The effect of the dung 
upon that land was very considerable the 
first year, a great deal less so the second, 
very little the third, and was not visible af- 
terwards. Seven years thereafter, it was 
Pamiet for oats along with the rest of the 
eld, when the effecis of the dung were ex- 
pected to be considerable ; but the crop was 
no better upon the folded part, than upon 
the others ; nor was it any better upon the 
sides of the sod-dykes, wiere the dung had 
been at first fully covered in by the earti of 
the sods. 

Some years afterwards, about teu acres 
of benty outfield was fallowed, and intended 
to be limed ; but, for particular reasons, no 
part of it was limed. One half of it, how. 
ever, was dunged trom the farm-yard. The 
whole field was sown with oats and rye- 
= seeds. The crop of oats was much 

etter upon the part that was dunged, as 
was also the rye-grass the first year; but 
the bent spread so fast upon both parts, 
that no rye-grass was left the fourth year, 
Nor was there any greater verdure upon the 
part that was dunged than upon the other 
part. When the whole field was ploughed 
some years after, there was no visible 
difference in the crops between the two 
parts: the crop upon both was very bad. 

But from the following fact it appears, 
that upon that sort of seil, when properly 
mixed with lime, the effects of dung ure not 
only greater, but much more permanent, 
whether under tillage or pasture. After 
laying at least fifty bushels of unslacked 
lime upon each English acre of the dry 
benty land of the farm of Frogden, I crop- 
ped it in what was then called the Norfolk 
rotation; viz. Ist year, Turnip; 2d, Barley 
or Oats; 3d, Grass; and, 4th, Oats or 
Wheat. It was expected that this mode of 
cropping would not exhaust the land; but 
I found, even in the second round, that the 
crops were so very much worse on the thin 
soils, that it was necessary to allow the 
land to continue some years in pasture to 
recover its fertility ; and for that purpose it 
was sown with equal quantities of red, 
white, and yellow clovers, with a small por- 
tion of rye-grass seeds. As the land had 
been twice fallowed, and carried three crops 
of turnips horse-hoed after liming, and had 
never been ploughed deep, the surface-soil 
was well mixed with lime; and accordingly, 
the clovers were not afterwards injured by 
the native bent. But as the land had been 
exhausted by cropping, sheep were folded 
upon it in nets (he first summer. Their 
dung greatly increased the quantity and 
richness of the pasture ; and though the ef- 





fect was less the next year, it continued to 
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be considerable, and the pasture seemed 
still improving after the third year. After 
being six years in grass, the land was 
ploughed up, and produced full crops. As 
the svil of the fields treated in this manuer 
was in every respect similar to that of the 
five acres which were folded in 1756, and to 
the soil of the field of ten acres, half of 
which was dunged from the farm yard, as 
already mentioned, the very great superiori- 
ty i.. the permanency of the effects of dung 
in the latter instance, over that in the two 
former, can only be imputed to the lime. 

rom the preceding statement, the follow- 
ing conclusions deserve the atiention of ag- 
riculturists. 

Ist. That animal dung dropped upon 
coarse benty pastures, produces little of no 
improvement upon them; and that, even 
when sheep or cattle are confined to a small 
space, as in the case of folding, their dung 
ceases to produce any beneficial effect, after 
a few years, whether the land is continued 
in pasture, or brought under the plough. 

2d. That even when land of this descrip- 
tion is well fallowed and duuged, but not 
limed, though the dung augments the pro- 
duce of the subsequent crop of grain, and 
of grass also for two or three years, that 
thereafter, its effects are no longer d'scerni- 
ble either upon the one or the other. 

3d. That when this land is limed, if the 
lime is kept upon the surfate of the soil, or 
well mixed with it, and then laid down to 
pasture, the finer grasses continue in pos. 
session of the soil, even ia elevated and ex. 
posed situa:ions, for a great many yeurs, to 
the exclusion of bent and fog. In the case of 
Grubbet hills, it was observed that more 
than thirty years have now elapsed. Be- 
sides this, the dung of the animals pastured 
upon such land, adds every year to the luxu- 
riance, and improves the quality, of the 
pasture, and augments the productive pow. 
ers of the soil when afterwards ploughed 
for grain ;—thus producing upon a benty 
outfield soil, effects similar to what are ex- 
perienced when rich infield lands have been 
long in pasture, and which are thereby more 
and more enriched. 
4th. That when a large quantity of lime 
laid on such land, and ploughed down deep, 
the same effects will not be produced, 
whether in respect to the permanent fine- 
uess of the pasture, its gradual amelioration 
by the dung of the animals depastured on 
it, or its fertility when afterwards in tillage. 
On the contrarry, unless the surface is fully 
mixed with lime, the coarse grasses will, in 
a few years, regain possession of the soil, 
and the dung thereafter deposited by cattle 
will not enrich the land for subsequent til- 
Jage. 

Lastly, It also appears from what has 
been stated, that the four-shift husbandry is 
only proper for very rich land, or in situa. 
tions where there is a full command of 
dung: That by far the greatest part of the 
land of this country, requires to be continu- 
ed in grass two, three, four, or more years, 
according to its natural poverty: That the 
objection made to this, viz. that the coarse 
grasses in a few years usurp possession of 
the soil, must be owing to the surface soil 
not being sufficiently mixed with lime, the 
lime having been covered too deep by the 
plough. ; 
There are other manures besides lime, 
which to a certain degree, produce similar 
effects, upon which some observations may 
be offered at a future opportunity. 

I am, sir, yours, : 
Wittram Dawson. 
Edinburgh, 2d March, 1812. 
(To be Continued ) 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

During the past spring, one of our mer- 
chants employed an English miner of prac- 
tical experience to examine the banks of 
ihe Upper Mississippi i pursuit of Coal, 
and we are pleased to learn, that his exer- 
(idtis Have been ctowhed with gre&t sic: 
cess. After a tedious examination of the 
shores and banks of the river, from the Ra- 
pids down to the mouth of the Missouri, an 
inexhaustible bank of Coal was discovered 
and effectually opened, in Calhoun county, 
[ll.,10 miles above the mouth of the Ilingig 
River, at the southernmost point or bend of 
the Mississippi, in a direct line, and about 
five miles from St. Charles on the Missou- 
ri River; 26 miles from Alton, and but 50 
miles ftom St. Louis by the river. The 
Coal bed extends from 1} to 14 miles along 
the banks, Eight shafts have lately been 
opened, commencing with the first appear- 
“ance of the strata to its extent with the 
line of the river, all of which were withih 
200 to 400 yards of high water mark, and 
from 60 to 70 feet aboye the level of the ri 
ver. The Coal is bituminous and of the finest 
quality«we should think superior to any 
yet discovered in this section of country, and 
probably equal if not superior to the Pitts» 
burgh, or Brownville and in quantity inexs 
haustible. We are informed that as soon 
as it was discovered, the gentleman _inter- 
es ed purchased the whole line or extent of - 
land bordering on the Mississippi, and is of 
the opinion that in another season, Coal 
can be furnished at this place and at St. 
Louis for six to eight centa per bushel.— 
[‘Telegraph. ] 





NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF BITUMIN- 
OUS COAL NEAR‘THE CITY OF HAVANA, 
IN CUBA; BY R. C. TAYLOR, MINING 
ENGINEER. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 


GentLemeN—I observe with much inter- 
est the notice of your correspondent, in the 
last number of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute (p. 375.) of a plan for extensively 
working the beds of bituminous coal in Ili- 
nois. There is little doubt but that an abund- 
antsupply of cyal, of the quality he describes, 
will be of great public utility in the South— 
will supersede, for many purposes, the em- 
ployment of other fuel ;—and will have a 
widely extended market, even down to 
New-Orleans, to the great private advan- 
tage also, I trust, of those who are prepar- 
ing to put this undertaking in execution, 

I do not think, however, that the Hlinois 
coal will form a large article of export, to 
the Havana for instance, as your corres- 
pondent suggest. The existence of exten- 
sive veins of coal within the tropics ts now 
established. Probably it is not yet general- 
ly known, that there have been recent dis- 
coveries of coal, of very extraordinary qual- 
ity, at least two points on the coast of 
Cuba, near the Havana. One of these is 
only three leagues from that city, and ‘two 
miles from the sea at a place of embatka- 
tion. This mine has very recently been 
investigated by Mr. Clemson and myself, 
and forms the subject of a joint report to 
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the proprictors, on the quality, quantity, and 
mode of working it efficienily. 

_I do not enter into a description of this 
Singular coal, because we are preparing a 
separate communication for a scientific in- 
stitution. 

It is extremely probable that this coal, 
which contains so remarkable a proportion 
of bitumen, will be exported from the Ha- 
vana to mos: of the ports of the southern 
extremity of this continent. 

I may add that coal occurs near the 
north-east end of Jamaica. Mr. De la 
Beche informs me, however, that these coal 
seams are very thin, and that none of suf- 
ficient maguitude to render them worth 
working have been discovered. 

Iam, gentlemen, respectfully, 
Ricwarp O. Tayior. 


Philadelphia, July 13, 1836. 





A letter bas been received at Lloyd’s 
from the Consul at Coyumbo, waraing the 
underwriters against insuring copper ores 
from that coast, as duogerous to the ship. 
Ir apesese from the report of gentlemen 
employed to examine a vessel in that place 
that they found the ore in such a heated 
state ag to endanger the safety of the ves- 
sel if retained on board for any longer pe- 
riod, They found the calcined copper ore 
ia such a state of heat as to be unbearable 
to the touch, and that on trying with a 
thermometer they found the mercury rose 
to 132 degrees of Farenheit. ‘The cause 
was said to be the great proportion of sul- 

her contained in the copper ore,and from 
ite having been shipped in a damp or hu- 
mid state. The other document is a letter 
to the charterers confirmatory of the other 
commun'reation, stating that a small hole 
was duz one foot below the surface of the 
ore, and the thermometer was introduced, 
and after remaining there five minutes, the 
mercury rose to 162 degrees, and that he 
felt justified in taking no more than 75 tons, 
which could be placed on the decks with 
safety.—[ Herald.) 





Savstry.—Though the salsify, or as it is 
commonly called on account of its assimi- 
lation in taste (o the oyster, the “ vegetable 
oyster,” is one of the most delicious of our 

rden roots, yet i's uses are not generally 

nown or its culture attended to. It isa 
biennial plant of English origin, and in ap- 
pearance resembles a small parsnip. It is 
easy of cultivation, and when parboiled, cut 
in§slices length wise and fried in butter, 
possesses ajiflavor so nearly allied to the 
oyster, that even epicures sometimes find 
it difficult to distinguish between them. In 
cultivating this root, the ground should be 
manured and prepared in the same manner 
as for beets, carrots or parsnips, and the 
seed sown in drills at the same distances. 
The seed should then be covered about half 
an inch deep, and the surface of the ground 
rolled down to bring it it» contact with the 
seed, and enable it to germinate. When 
the plants are up they should be thinned and 
kept free of weeds. Late in the fall the 
roots may be dug, and if packed in sand 
and deposited in the cellar, will keep fresh 
till the following spring. The rvot is small 
er than the parsnip, and consequently the 
product from the same quantity of land is 
not as great; yet from good land, well cul- 
tivated, a liberal crop may be obtained. 
e think gardeners in the vicinity ot 
arge towns, would find it to their account 








in cultivating this root for the supply o! 
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their markets, as most persons acquainted 
witli it are extravagantly fond of it. It is 
said to be in much demand in the Boston 
market.—[N. E. Farmer.] 


Autom anv Copperas Mine.—The late 
discovery made by Mr. Joseph 8S. Loomis 
upon his farm in Sheridan, of a mine of 
Allum and Copperas in propertion of two 
thirds of the former and one of the latter, 
is about to prove a valuable acquisition to 
the resources of the county, as well as very 
profitable to Mr. Loomis himself, who has 
ascertained the bed to be very exiensive.— 
{Dunkirk Beacon.] 





A gentleman in Scotland says that he 
has discovered the cause of the failure in 
the potatoe crop to be the partial or total 
destruction of the sets by a sort of centipede, 
one of which insects he has examined with 
a microscope, and describes as follows :— 
They are io length about half an inch, and 
have in their bodies $2 joints ; each joint 
has flve legs on each af of the body—in} 
(all 320. Their coijor is a light dun with red} 
jspots, and the body itself is transparent.—| 
Their heads are furnished with large horns, | 
and their motions, when taken from the po-, 
tatoe, was quick and lively ; and whena 
small piece of the potatoe was laid upon the| 
glass beside one of the animals, it was im-| 
mediately approached and greedily devour-| 
ed. ‘The animal was observed in all its sta-| 
ges from the ova to the complete formation, | 
and as none was iliscovered in any instance| 
in the earth around the plant, it would ap.-| 
pear that these insects are generated in the 
potatoe itself.—[Scotsman.] 

Silk Cocoons have been left at our office 
frem the House of Industry, at South Bos.-| 
ton. They are from eggs this year, a se-| 
condcrop. ‘The worms came out August) 
26th, were kept in aneven temperature of} 
about 70° and spun in thirty days.—[New- | 
England Farmer.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD 
For the month of June, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n. Long. 91° 59’! 
w,-) by P. G. Voornres. 
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FARMS FOR SALE. 


IN the towns of Beekman, Dover, and 
Union-Vale, belonging to Mr. DeLAFIELD. 

The COUNTRY SEAT’ now occupied 
by Mr. Charies Delafield, is beautifully sit- 
uated on a rise of land, commanding a fine 
prospect. This farm contains 131 acres.— 
The soil is of the first quality, and easily 
cultivated. The buildings are entirely new, 
and cost $6,000. The grounds are in fine 
order. On this farm is a very fine orchard 3 
also a variety of fruit. A large proportion 
of this farm is meadow land. 

Also, THREE FARMS of 740 acres, with 
good buildings, viz: dwelling house, three 
barns, and other out buildings, all in good 
repair—450 acres now under cultivation, 
besides 100 acres meadow land. ‘The tim- 
ber land is mostly very heavy, consisting of 
oak and chestnut timber; the rest is second 
growth and very thrifty. On the premises 
are a saw mill and good orchard. This 
farm is pleasantly situated and may be di- 
vided into lots to suit purchasers. Itis a 
very fine grazing farm. 

Also, a FARM of 140 acres, 100 acres now 
uudercultivation,25 acres meadow land. The 
land iseasy totill. There are fine orchards 
and a great varieiy of fruit on this farm. 
Buildings good. This may also be divided 
into smaller lots. 

Also, a FARM of 80 acres ; about 50 acres 
under cultivation, and I5acres of meadow 
land. The soil of the best quality. Has 
fine orchards and good timber land. 

Also, TWO FARMS of 120 acres; 60 
acres improved land of an excellent quality. 
It has some fine timber land and good or- 
chards. 

Also, a FARM of 200 acres situated in the 
neighborhood of some of the pleasantest and 
best farms in Duchess eccunty. It has 
150 acres of land under cultivation, and as 
good soi) as any in Duchess county. The 
view from this farm is splendid, and forms 
a desirable spot fora gen:leman’s country 
seat. It has good buildings and out-houses, 
and some fine timber land. 

Also, a FARM of 34 acres, all under cul- 
tivation, of the finest quality of land.— 
This farm lies directly on the new turnpike 
road. On it is a commodious dwelling 
house, and now occupied as atavern, The 
out-buildings are very guod. 

Also. a FARM of 240 acres, of an excel- 
lent quality, about 160 acres of improved 
land. This farm lies directly on the turn- 
pike. The buildings are very good, being 
built last year. The timber is heavy, and 
the farm is in good fenre. 

Also,a FARM of 240 acres, beautifully 
situated, 130 acres undercultivation. The 
soil is of a very fine quality. Buildings 
nearly new and in good order. There are 
two new barns on this farm. 

Also, a FARM of 210 acres of a strong, 
deep soil of land, about 130 acres under sm 
tivation. Buildings gocd. The farm is al- 
most all meadow land, and has good or- 
chards. It can be divided. 

Also, a FARM of 400 acres; 50 acres of 
it is improved land and of good quality ; 
about 200 acres of heavy timber land, and 
can be divided to suit purchasers. 

Also, 500 acres of heavy TIMBER LAND, 
near the Dover Iron Works, and adjoining 
the red mill of Thomas Vincent. 

For terme apply to James Miuus and Jona- 
THAN P. Cxark, Poughkeepsie ; BENJAMIN 
Suerman, Clove, Union-Vale ; Grant 
TuHorBurn, New-York ; or to 

CHARLES DELAFIELD, 
On the premises. 

Oe The above farms will te sold very 

low. Oct. 15,3 times. 
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